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During the last fiscal year the work of the Office of Home Economics 
has increased very greatly. This is due largely to the growth of experi- 
mental and research work and to the more extended codperation with 
the other branches of the States Relations Service and other bureaus of 
the Department of Agriculture as well as with other governmental and 
nongovernmental organizations, including the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. As the records of the office show, there were 39 
employees in July, 1918, this number decreasing until December 1 when 
the total numbered 27. From this date there was a gradual increase of 
workers in home economics projects until a maximum of 62 was reached 
about May 1. The increase was due chiefly to the fact that the Bureau 
of Markets coéperated with the Office of Home Economics in the war 
emergency dietary survey. 

Considerable attention has been given during this year to matters 
of organization and to systematic classification and arrangement of 
manuscripts, pamphlets, and other valuable material forming a large 
collection of home economics data. Mr. J. A. Fray has given special 
attention to the problems of organization and similar work. 

The equipment of the experimental kitchen has been increased to 
include stoves of different types and a very complete self-operating 


1 Presented at the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Blue Ridge, North Carolina, June, 1919. 
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refrigerating plant and cooling box, as well as many smaller household 
conveniences. This means that a great variety of household conditions 
can be duplicated in experimental work under controlled conditions, a 
matter of decided importance in making generalizations for housekeep- 
ers. In such work the Offices of Extension Work in the South and in 
the North and West have codperated. Another feature of the experi- 
mental kitchen is the demonstration laboratory where instruction can 
be given to extension workers and others as occasion demands. 

Work of the Experimental Kitchen. Early in the fiscal year, Dr. Minna 
C. Denton assumed direction of the experimental kitchen and under 
her supervision such problems as the following have been studied. 

Experimental studies of yeast breads which comprised (a) effect 
of kneading by hand for different lengths of time, on bread, made with 
and without “substitute” flours; (b) comparisons between “straight 
dough” breads (all wheat) incubated at different temperatures under 
controlled conditions; (c) study of recipes for homemade yeast starters. 

Studies in fuel conservation with gas range, involving measurement 
of gas consumption during ordinary household processes; varying 
details of construction as exemplified in ranges offered for sale in city 
shops; management in top-burner cooking; use of various com- 
mercial devices for saving gas while cooking; management of oven; 
use of small cover over top-burner; oven temperatures suitable to 
produce satisfactory butter cakes of different sizes and of different com- 
position, pastry shells and filled pies, bread, biscuits, muffins, puddings; 
comparison of temperature-and-time curves for these various products 
in ovens of different construction, as those of coal range, different gas 
ranges, electric range; determination of temperature in center of 
mass when product “‘is done,” for batters and doughs with and without 
eggs, for egg dishes without flour, for vegetables. 

Problems of fruit jelly making, such as (a) yield in jelly (volume and 
weight) per pound of fruit. when different common home procedures 
are followed; (b) descriptions of a pectin test suitable for the house- 
keeper’s use; (c) boiling point of various jellies when ‘‘done;” (d) use of 
pectin extracts and various acids to improve yield under certain con- 
ditions; (ec) use of other sweeteners than granulated cane sugar in jelly 
making (e.g., commercial glucose sirups, homemade invert sirups). 

Studies in pastry making, including (a) amount of various other 
fats (oils, rendered suet) to be substituted for 14 ounces of lard, in 
various recipes for pastry shells; (b) optimum amount of water to be 
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used with different amounts of each kind of fat; (c) temperature at time 
of mixing suitable for each fat and for water used and effect of tem- 
peratures of fat on economy in use of fat and on excellence of product; 
(d) effect of varying the details of manipulation at different stages of 
the process of pastry making, e.g., pounding instead of stirring the 
dough in mixing, ripening for different lengths of time. 

Studies of the effect of varying manipulations of cake batter, espe- 
cially as related to (a) variations in relative manipulations of ingredients, 
variations in kind of ingredients; (b) oven temperature during baking; 
(c) kind of utensil in which cake is baked (size, shape, and material); 
(d) some special study as to effect of amount and type of baking powder 
used, and manipulation of batter after baking powder is added. 

A study of methods in household canning of vegetables and fruits, 
particularly the former; methods of cooking and using these products. 
The canning methods being studied include (a) old-fashioned hot pack 
“open kettle,” with or without added vinegar; (b) one period cold pack, 
with various modifications (e.g., omitting cold dip, use of blanching water 
for canning, etc.); (c) intermittent cold pack or hot pack; (d) pressure 
steam (household canners and cookers); (e) relative amounts of solid 
and liquid in jar, with different kinds and combinations of vegetables, 
and different styles of pack, effect of these details on time required for 
penetration of heat to center of jar to a degree sufficient to attain steri- 
lizing temperature. 

Drying methods (with vegetables) studied touch such problems as (a) 
“high drying” (150°F. to 190°F.); “low drying” (110°F. to 120°F.); 
(b) blanching or not blanching, salt or plain blanch, different lengths 
of time of blanch; (c) different rates of velocity of air current. 

Studies on cooking and use of dried products; (a) age at which various 
dried vegetables begin to fall off in flavor (no bacterial growth or “‘spoil- 
age’’ having taken place); (b) ease with which the soaking process can be 
satisfactorily dispensed with in preparing for the table. 

Work designed to facilitate progress in standardization of methods 
in experimental cookery has also been carried on. Outlines prepared 
include a list of variants and environmental factors concerning which ob- 
servations must be made and recorded, in order to establish controlled 
conditions for various experimental batters and doughs (yeast bread, 
butter cakes, pastry shells and filled pies); for roasting and frying and 
sautéing processes; for observations on gas consumption during top- 
burner cooking and oven baking; for processes of canning and drying 
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and cooking of dried products; for juice extraction of fruits and jelly 
making. Score cards for all of these products have also been prepared. 

A series of experimental custards was made, showing effect on curdling 
temperature of increasing amounts of sugar, of acid, and of soda. 

Some studies have also been made on the effects of using soda and of 
acid (vinegar) on cooking beef, fish, carrots, peas, and spinach, as to 
color and as to relative degrees of tenderness. 

Coéperative experimental work was undertaken with the Bureau of 
Chemistry. Recipes were worked out for using miso sauce and shoyu 
sauce, both of which are soy bean products; for home manufacture and 
use of sweet potato molasses; for home drying in specially constructed 
dryers; and for the cooking of dried vegetables. 

At the request of the Bureau of Animal Industry comparative studies 
have been made of several fats used in pastry making, of the cooking 
qualities of mutton slaughtered by varying methods and of the cooking 
quality of pork from hogs fattened in different ways. 

At the request of the Bureau of Plant Industry studies have been 
made of tomato seed and water melon seed oil and other by-product oils 
for table purposes. 

Some of the studies referred to were of comparatively limited scope 
while others were much more extended and represent only a beginning 
in the study of questions which merit much additional research. 

Immediate application has been made of the results of much of the 
work and in some cases results have been published. Reports of several 
of these studies have appeared or are soon to appear in the JOURNAL. 

During the influenza epidemic regular work in the experimental kitchen 
was temporarily suspended in order that foods might be prepared in 
quantity as a part of the relief work of the District of Columbia. 

Meal Planning. Miss Caroline L. Hunt, in charge of work in dietetics 
and meal planning, having worked out and proved a formula by which 
the food value of a list of foods can be calculated quickly and easily, has 
been applying it to the solution of various problems. A bulletin 
entitled “‘The Family Food Supply,” which includes directions for com- 
puting food values according to the formula, is ready for publication. 
Blanks for recording foods as they are purchased or brought into the 
house have been prepared for use in connection with the bulletin. A 
series of colored charts is being prepared also, which supplements the 
food and diet charts published by the Department of Agriculture 
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several years ago. These new charts show graphically the principles of 
the wise selection and combination of food materials. For the con- 
venience of extension workers and teachers, as well as housekeepers 
who are especially interested in the question, a brief summary is being 
prepared which gives the essentials of the quick method of calculating 
food values and also shows how this method can be applied in the 
preparation of exhibition material, either permanent material such as 
photographs and charts, or temporary material such as displays of 
foods, meals, or rations. A circular dealing with this topic is being 
prepared. 

Family Survey. The war emergency dietary survey, undertaken in 
codéperation with the Bureau of Markets, has been continued under the 
immediate supervision of Miss Elizabeth Koch and Miss Isla Wil- 
loughby, with Miss Lucy Gillett as consulting expert. Home economics 
workers, housekeepers, and managers of public institutions have shown 
the same patriotic spirit in this work that was evident in so many other 
enterprises, and through their efforts about 2000 dietary records, each 
covering a period of 7 days, have been received representing 46 states 
and 16 nationalities. Of these, 1425 are family and 575 institutional 
studies. About 20 per cent of the family studies were made in rural 
districts—among farmers’ families; 80 per cent in urban districts; one- 
eighth of the latter in families of laborers and seven-eighths in families 
of professional men. 

A summary of the results of 500 family dietaries has been completed. 
The average size of the family in these 500 studies is 4.9 individuals, 
equivalent to 3.6 men. They represent 46 states and 16 nationalities, 
and are divided according to occupational grouping as follows: families 
of mother wage earners; men at light work; men at moderate work; 
laborers; retired men; mechanics; professional women and students; 
clerks; merchants; male teachers; professional engineers; professional 
men; salesmen; and farmers. The average income of the families in 
these groups ranged from $754 for mother wage earners to $2924 for 
salesmen. Excluding the groups of farmers, whose incomes could not 
be stated with accuracy because they did not take account of home- 
grown products, the average income of all groups was $1905. The 
average cost of food per man per day was 46 cents, with an average 
return in food value of 3225 calories, 96 grains protein, 118 grams fat, 
and 445 grams carbohydrate; of the total energy protein furnished 11.9 
per cent, fat 33 per cent, and carbohydrate 55.1 per cent. These fig- 
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ures are in fairly close accord with the requirements of the dietary 
standard used in discussing such questions. A comparison has been 
made between the cost, energy, and protein of the chief foods of animal 
and vegetable sources, and the results show that greater economy 
might be secured by the more abundant use of foods of vegetable 
origin, especially cereals. An average of 47 calories per man per day 
for one cent was supplied by animal food, while the average per man 
per day obtained for one cent from vegetable food was 98 calories. 
Vegetable and animal foods each contributed an equal amount of protein 
to the diet. 

A comparison of the foodstuffs purchased by the present 500 families 
with the amounts of these same foods purchased by 400 families about 
twenty years ago, shows that the amount of meat in the diet has 
decreased about 8 per cent, and grain products about 11 per cent, while 
dairy products have increased about 6 per cent, vegetables 4 per cent, 
and fruits 8 per cent. The average amount of meat and fish supplied 
in the diet in the 500 studies was about 6 ounces per man per day, dairy 
products 16 ounces, grain products 13 ounces, vegetables 16 ounces, 
fruits 9 ounces, sugar and sirups 3 ounces, and fats 2 ounces. Although 
milk has increased to 14 ounces, or a little more than } quart, it might 
be used yet more freely to good advantage. It is a noticeable fact 
that the amount of milk did not increase in accordance with the greater 
number of children in the families, which indicates that the importance 
of a generous supply of milk for children was not realized. 

Judged by these studies as a whole, the average diet seems to be 
adequate; nevertheless, the fact remains that individual food habits 
need to be corrected, because out of 500 family studies, one-third were 
getting less than 88 gramsof protein and 3000 calories of energy, amounts 
which are considered by some the minimum allowance desirable. 

Since physiological well-being is dependent upon an adequate supply 
of certain inorganic salts, the mineral content of the dietaries has been 
taken into account also and particularly calcium, iron, and phosphorus, 
experimental studies having shown that these mineral elements are those 
most likely to be deficient in the average dietary. The values proposed 
by Sherman (calcium 0.68 gram, iron 15 mgm., and phosphorus 1.32 
grams per man per day) have been adopted as a basis in judging the 
dietaries. As shown by records now completed for 200 of the 500 
families, it appears that 40 per cent of them fall below the standard for 
iron, 23 per cent below the standard for calcium, and 22 per cent below 
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the standard for phosphorus. Judged by these figures, the average 
dietary is more apt to be deficient in iron than in calcium or in phos- 
phorus. The data summarized thus far indicate that milk and other 
dairy products supply the greatest percentage of calcium; vegetables 
and grain products, the greater percentage of iron; and dairy and grain 
products the greatest amount of phosphorus, and in each case at the 
lowest cost. 

The amount of information collected regarding group feeding is 
relatively large. Most of the principal types of institutions are repre- 
sented in the records of 575 studies on hand, including boarding houses, 
college commons, club houses, orphanages, homes for the aged, reforma- 
tories, and prisons. The interpretation of the results of these institu- 
tion dietaries is being continued and a summary of results is being 
prepared for publication. 

Under the immediate supervision of Miss Ilena Bailey, the results of 
her survey made in 91 farm homes in St. Joseph County, Michigan, to 
secure statistical and other information pertaining to a number of prob- 
lems of household management and household labor, have been tabu- 
lated and critically studied. The survey which was made just before 
the United States entered the world war had to do with phases of farm 
home life, i.e., social questions, economics, household labor, and house- 
hold equipment. The area studied is typical of the East-North-Central 
States in the proportion of tenants, the size of farms and the type of 
farming. One might, therefore, assume the farm home life to be typ- 
ical also for this region. 

A general question asked the farm women was their opinion regard- 
ing farm life. It is interesting to find that 76 per cent of them pre- 
ferred farm life to that of town or city, although some objected to the 
hard work on the farm, or said that farm life was too confining. Another 
important point brought out by the question, ‘‘What improvements do 
you desire in the community?” was that 41 per cent of them desired 
none, while the remainder desired improvements in roads, schools and 
churches, and general social life. It would seem fair to say that many of 
the women had not yet been awakened to the possibilities of community 
advancement. 

To the question ‘What improvements do you want in your home?” 
6 had no desire for any improvement, while 60 to 70 per cent wanted 
electric lights, furnace heat, running water, and bathroom. To stu- 
dents of home economics it will be interesting to know that 24 per cent 
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wanted repairs or additions to houses and 6 per cent desired new furnish- 
ings. The houses averaged eight rooms and the families including reg- 
ular hired help averaged 4.1 persons so that there was no crowding 
except such as was done for convenience and economy in heating. 

Only one-fifth of these farm women had hired help at any time, two- 
thirds depended upon the help given by members of the family and 
one-tenth stated that they had no help. The average length of a farm 
woman’s day in this locality was 13 hours in summer and 10 in winter. 
This includes time spent at meals. They estimated that they had 1} 
hours of leisure daily in summer and 23 in winter. More than one- 
fourth of the women took no pleasure trips by automobile or train dur- 
ing the year, the others took trips averaging 55 miles. On only three 
farms did the men have the entire care of the poultry, while 69 per cent 
of the women cared for it all of the year. In two of the three areas 72 
per cent of the women helped all or a part of the day with farm work dur- 
ing the busy season. The average number of days illness per family was 
394 days, 15 days of this being ascribable to chronic illness of aged 
persons in the family. 

To those who are interested in getting the results of research work in 
home problems to the women, it is important to know that 96 per cent 
of these homes subscribed for newspapers (usually a local paper), and 
that fully half subscribed to some daily paper. Agricultural papers 
were next in popularity and then came women’s magazines which were 
taken by 69 per cent. From this there was a big drop to the 19 per 
cent who took general magazines. 

To those doing field work it is of interest to know that 23 per cent of 
these farm women were not members of any social or study club, can- 
ning club or other organization; that 32 per cent were members of one 
club, usually a church society or aid society; and that 45 per cent were 
members of two or more clubs. 

Some of the most important points shown by the economic data, for 
these prewar conditions, are as follows: Cost of clothing per family, 
$114.00; per person, $33.00; 89 per cent out of 27 reported depended 
upon the “butter, poultry, and egg money,” to pay for the food pur- 
chased, household supplies, and part of the family clothing; only 6 out 
of the 69 reporting had a bank account separate from that of the hus- 
bands for household expenses. These are only a few of the points cov- 
ered. It is expected that the data will be published as a department 
bulletin in the near future. 
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Miss Bailey also completed a report regarding results of home admin- 
istration work carried on in coéperation with the Office of Extension 
Work in the North and West previous to the farm home studies referred 
to above and has codperated in an experimental study of the possibili- 
ties of a loose leaf handbook designed to keep extension workers sup- 
plied with up-to-date information on topics of special interest to 
them. 

Experimental Studies of Digestion. The experimental studies of digesti- 
bility of foods of different sorts have been continued and have included 
about 130 individual tests. Mr. H. J. Deuel has charge of the details 
of the experimental work and has had the benefit of the advice and 
experience of Dr. A. D. Holmes, who had charge of the work until 
December, 1918, when he left the Department of Agriculture to take 
up other work. A list of the year’s publications reporting work on the 
thoroughness of digestion of various foods is included below (page 529). 

Research Work in Calorimetry. The research work with the respiration 
calorimeter has been carried on as heretofore under the immediate super- 
vision of Mr. H. G. Barott. A report has been prepared for publication 
summarizing experimental data accumulated in the study previously re- 
ferred to* of energy expenditure for household tasks. Continuation of 
this work was postponed in order that investigations might be carried 
on, in coéperation with the Bureau of Markets of the Department of 
Agriculture, to obtain data regarding the specific heat of fruits and 
vegetables in original containers, a kind of information needed for the 
discussion of problems concerned with the commercial storage of such 
products. The work was done with a well known market variety of 
apples in original barrels and some interesting results were obtained. 
Since values for specific heat were desired over a comparatively wide 
range of temperature, e.g., from room temperature to those used in 
commercial storage, the system for cooling the calorimeters had to be 
redesigned and modified to include low temperature which had not 
been required in kinds of work previously undertaken. Although too 
limited as yet for general deductions regarding the absolute relations 
between temperature and specific heat or energy elimination the results 
obtained in this series of studies with apples are of decided interest and 
were useful for the special purpose for which the work was undertaken. 
The following may be taken as a tentative average value for the specific 
heat and energy elimination of York Imperial apples, No. 1 quality, 


* Jour. Home Econ., 11 (1919), No. 1, p. 13. 
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over a range of temperatures from 10°C. to 30°C. Specific heat of 
fruit and containers 0.93 as compared to water at 1 per cent; and energy 
elimination of fruit } calorie per hour, per kilogram of fruit. This 
work is closely related to a study previously undertaken, in the respira- 
tion calorimeter laboratories, of the gaseous exchange and heat elimina- 
tion of fruits and vegetables after maturity, due to the enzymic or other 
action which takes place during ripening, decay, and the intervening 
period. A report of such work, previously published,’ giving data on 
the energy elimination and gaseous exchange of ripening bananas shows 
that the results obtained with the apples are directly comparable with 
those previously determined. The same can be said of results not yet 
reported which were obtained with pineapples during the active ripen- 
ing period which they undergo after shipment for market. 

Because of war emergency conditions it was not possible to continue 
the respiration calorimeter studies, undertaken in coéperation with the 
Bureau of Entomology, of methods and conditions attending the winter- 
ing of bees. However, some special apparatus necessary for the work 
was constructed and assembled and everything is in readiness for the 
continuation of this work, unless unforeseen contingencies arise. 

The war emergency situation also prevented continuation of work 
on a line of investigation which promises valuable results, namely the 
gaseous exchange and energy elimination of hens’ eggs during the incu- 
bation period. It is hoped that the plan previously formulated for the 
continuation of this work in coéperation with the Bureau of Animal 
Industry may be continued. 

It is perhaps of interest to know that the experimental] studies 
referred to above have demonstrated the suitability of respiration calorim- 
eter methods for the experimental study of new lines of agricultural 
research, namely, problems related to the bee keeping industry and the 
wintering and handling of bees, and many problems of plant life. 

Editorial Work and Publications. The preparation of material for 
publication has been under the immediate supervision of Miss Helen 
W. Atwater. At different times during the year, the Office of Home 
Economics has been fortunate in having the temporary editorial assist- 
ance of Mrs. Sara Mundo of Pittsburgh; Miss Elizabeth Bower, formerly 
of the State College of Agriculture of Pennsylvania; Mrs. Lillian Wilcox 
Hershey, of Indiana; Miss Mabel Wellman, Head of the Home Econom- 


* Depariment of Agriculture Yearbook, 1912, pp. 293-308, “Some Results in Studying 
Ripening Bananas with the Respiration Calorimeter.” 
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ics Department of the University of Indiana; and Miss Ruth Van 
Deman, of the Editorial Office of the College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University. 

Since, in general, publications lag behind the work on which they are 
based, a list of those for a given year deals more with past than with 
present conditions. This is perhaps especially marked in the current 
year, which, as far as popular and emergency work is concerned, is 
divided by the armistice into two somewhat distinct parts. Up to 
November, 1918, precedence was given to material which would aid 
in conservation of food, fuel, and the other articles made scarce by the 
war. Since that time much material of that kind has lost its signifi- 
cance and either has been held back from publication or its “slant” is 
being changed to make it of greater value under present conditions. 

The papers prepared here for publication through the Department 
fall into three general classes: (1) Professional or technical papers, which 
appear chiefly as Department Bulletins for limited free distribution and 
for sale at a nominal price; (2) more popular papers published as Farm- 
ers’ Bulletins and circulars and intended for wide free distribution; 
and (3) brief popular articles supplied to the Office of Information and 
used by it in the publicity work of the Department. 

During the year the following technical bulletins representing the work 
of the digestion laboratory have been submitted for publication: U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Bulletins Nos. 613, “‘ Digestibility of Certain 
Miscellaneous Animal Fats;” 717, ‘‘ Digestibility of Protein Supplied by 
Soy Bean and Peanut Press-cake Flours;” 751, “Experiments on the 
Digestibility of Wheat Bran in a Diet Without Wheat Flour;” 781, 
“Digestibility of Some By-Product Oils;” and ‘‘The Effect of Milling 
on the Digestibility of Black-hull Kafir in Comparison with Corn,” and 
“Digestibility of Water-ground Buckwheat.” 

Bulletins on the following subjects have been prepared and await 
publication: “‘The Digestibility of Certain Hydrogenated Oils;” ‘The 
Digestibility of Certain Miscellaneous Vegetable Fats (Cohune, Palm 
Kernel, Hemp-seed, and Poppy-seed Oils, and Avocado and Cupuassu 
Fats);” “‘The Digestibility of Wheat Flours of Different Sorts;” ‘The 
Digestibility of Certain Meats (Horse, Corned Seal Hams, Kid, and 
Rabbit.)”” Reports of experiments in food preparation are referred to 
elsewhere (page 522). 

The list of Farmers’ Bulletins prepared in the Office of Home Eco- 
nomics is shorter than in some years, partly because of delay due to the 
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necessary recasting of material since the cessation of hostilities, and 
partly to the fact that much of the time of the editorial force has been 
required for codperative work with other bureaus and departments. 
Farmers’ Bulletins on the ‘Family Food Supply,” on “Rice,” on 
“Fish,” on the “Care and Selection of Clothing,” and on ‘Home Laun- 
dering,”’ and revisions of earlier bulletins are now on their way through 
the press. 

Circulars have been issued on such emergency subjects as “Corn- 
meal and Corn Flour to Save Wheat;” “‘Rice Flour to Save Wheat;” 
and “Oats to Save Wheat.” 

The Office of Home Economics has contributed over fifty brief, pop- 
ular articles on a variety of home economics topics to the Department’s 
weekly syndicate service furnished to the newspapers through the Office 
of Information and has also prepared many news items for the Weekly 
News Letter sent out by that office. This material has been prepared 
chiefly by Miss Louise Pritchett and later by Miss Ruth Baird. 

Codperation with other Departments and Outside Agencies. One impor- 
tant part of the work of the Office of Home Economics is coéperation 
in the preparation of material needed by other branches of the States 
Relations Service. Examples of this are seen in such publications as 
Farmers’ Bulletin 955, ‘‘Use of Wheat Flour Substitutes in Baking,” 
prepared by Miss Wessling of the Office of Extension Work in the South, 
in codperation with the Office of Home Economics, and in several mimeo- 
graphed circulars for the boys’ and girls’ club work and other work of 
the Office of Extension Work in the North and West, including one 
entitled, ‘How to Dress Well at Small Cost,” now being printed as a 
Department circular. 

Aside from the coéperation with other branches of States Relations 
Service, this office, in accordance with the general policy of the Depart- 
ment, submits its manuscript to other bureaus dealing with related 
subjects, and goes over those touching on home economics subjects 
prepared by other bureaus. 

In a similar way it has been called into consultation by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education regarding a bulletin giving a course of 
lessons on the “Choice and Preparation of Food,” and is at present 
coéperating with the American Red Cross in the preparation of its 
forthcoming outline lessons in home dietetics. 

A coéperative publication issued within the year is the course of 
lessons entitled ‘‘The Day’s Food in War and Peace.” This was pre- 
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pared by the Food Administration, the Woman’s Committee of the 
Council of National Defense, and the Department of Agriculture, act- 
ing together. The remainder of the edition is now in the Office of 
Home Economics and copies may be obtained by application ‘o the 
Department. 

There has been more or less formal codperation and a free exchange of 
notes on material between the Office of Home Economics and branches 
of the Department of Labor and Department of War, which were espe- 
cially interesting. There has also been some codperation between the 
Office of Home Economics, the War Labor Board, and the Bureau of 
Naturalization of the Department of Labor. 

The coéperation with the Woman’s Committee of the Council of 
National Defense, begun in August, 1917, was continued until the 
autumn of 1918, when the Washington force of the Woman’s Com- 
mittee was amalgamated with that of the State Councils Section to 
form the Field Division of the Council of National Defense. 

Miss Atwater had been serving as Executive Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Food Production and Home Economics of the Woman’s Com- 
mittee and had been gradually extending her work to include thrift in 
fuel, clothing, and other materials, as well asin food. She was therefore 
assigned to the Federal Agencies Section of the Field Division of the 
Woman’s Committee and given charge of its work in general thrift. 
Since the armistice, the work of the Field Division has, of course, grad- 
ually lapsed though the skeleton of the organization still remains. 

One feature of the work of the Woman’s Committee of special inter- 
est to home economics workers, in which the Office of Home Economics 
participated, is a “Survey of Agencies for the Sale of Cooked Foods 
Without Profit.” The survey was made by Dr. Iva Lowther Peters 
and the report was published early in 1919. Copies may be obtained 
on application to the Council of National Defense, Washington, D. C.., 
or to this office. 

A piece of codperative work of special interest has been undertaken 
with the Savings Division of the Treasury Department. When plans 
were made for the educational part of the thrift campaign which the 
Savings Division of the Treasury Department is conducting, codpera- 
tion with the Department of Agriculture was requested by the Treas- 
ury Department, with the result that the Office of Home Economics 
was called into consultation and codperation. Miss Atwater repre- 
sented this office. Dr. Benjamin R. Andrews, of the Savings Division 
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of the Treasury Department, Mrs. Alice P. Norton, and Miss S. Maria 
Elliott represented the Treasury Department. 

Aside from aid in bringing the thrift work of the Department of 
Agriculture and especially of the Extension Services into line with that 
of the Treasury, the most important phase of this codperation has been 
the preparation of a series of twenty U. S. Thrift Leaflets. These are 
similar in size to the U. S. Food Leaflets and are published by the two 
Departments jointly. To assist in their preparation, the Office of 
Home Economics had the good fortune to secure the services of Miss 
Sarah MacLeod of Pratt Institute. The titles are: Is Thrift Worth 
While; Seven Steps Towards Saving; Clothing for the Family; Saving 
Time and Money by Simple House Cleaning; Saving Labor and Mate- 
rials by Easier Laundry Methods; How to Remove Stains; Take Care 
of Your Clothing; Saving Materials and Money by Special Cleaning; 
Thrift in Lighting; Thrift in Choice, Care, and Use of Kitchen Utensils; 
Saving Fuel in Heating; Saving Fuel in Cooking; Saving Food by Proper 
Care; Inexpensive Ways of Keeping Food Cool; How Shall We Choose 
Our Food; The Weekly Market Basket; Thrift for the Farm Home; 
Home Thrift for Children; Business Methods in the Home; Thrift 
Accounts for Boys and Girls. 

These leaflets may be obtained in small quantities from the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Large orders should be placed with the 
Regional Directors of the Federal Reserve Banks. 

As is the case with other Government activities the Office of Home 
Economics reaches the public not only through Department bulletins 
and other publications, but also by correspondence, conferences, and 
similar ways. This feature of the work, which has grown rapidly, has 
been systematized and it may fairly be regarded as one of its most 
interesting as well as useful functions, because in this way it is possible 
to secure direct contact with individual housekeepers, teachers, exten- 
sion workers, and others. The importance of this contact, which was 
demonstrated during the war emergency situation, has also been noted 
during the changing conditions which followed the signing of the «rmis- 
tice and it is planned to shape experimental and research work and 
other activities to contribute to the solution of the problems which will 
arise after peace is assured. 
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A COURSE IN TEXTILE SHOPPING 


IVA L. BRANDT 


Household Art Department, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 


Outside of the buying of materials for the laboratory problems, the 
average student in clothing courses knows very little about shopping. 
Even students who are fairly good shoppers for themselves know little 
about shopping for other members of the family; still fewer can shop 
with limited means. Textile courses, like textile text books often deal 
too much with technical processes, cultivation, preparation, and manu- 
facturing, and not enough with the side in which women should be most 
interested—the marketing, retailing, and buying of the products of the 
mills, factories, and shops. An attempt has been made in the textile 
course here described to place the emphasis on the buying of clothing 
and household textiles. 

The aim has been to make the student conscious of woman’s great 
responsibility as the chief spender of the family income, and especially 
to make her realize, as the purchaser of textiles and clothing for the 
home, the need of preparation for intelligent buying. The previous 
knowledge of the students in regard to textiles and the economics of 
buying and selling has been brought together and applied to this 
problem. An attempt has been made to stimulate the student to ascer- 
tain the facts concerning the present facilities and future possibili- 
ties of the shops in order to establish a better spirit of codperation 
between consumer and dealer, and so develop better shopping 
habits. 

It is generally admitted that the successful shopper has a definite 
idea of what she wants before approaching the saleswoman; asks for the 
desired article in a definite way, that the clerk may waste no time in 
finding it, as, for example, “‘ Please show me a pair of full fashioned fine 
lisle stockings, brown, number 93;” and is reasonable in requests to 
have goods taken down from the shelves when she really does nof 
intend to buy. Leeds in his “‘Household Budget” says, ‘‘Much time 
idled away in so called ‘shopping,’ if considered in the light of diversion, 
is no more wasteful of one’s leisure time than is card playing or gossiping, 
but, if considered from the standpoint of using up time needed for pro- 
ductive work, must be regarded as an extravagance which many who 
indulge in this custom can ill afford.”’ 
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Much time is wasted not only in the way Leeds has here suggested, 
but in other ways. The woman who sits down to make an apron and 
finds she is out of thread, or picks up her mending and fails to find the 
darning cotton of the right color, or begins her weekly mending and 
finds she has no buttons to replace those that have been taken off in 
the laundering, must either go or send for the supplies she wants or 
substitute some other work, and this time is wasted or her work is 
disorganized. 

Such an individual has not formed the habit of systematically buy- 
ing in quantities such staples as cotton and silk thread in black and 
white, bias tape, darning cotton in the colors most used, pearl buttons 
in several sizes, and other materials in constant use. Where clothing 
is made at home, using the same size and style of pearl buttons as far 
as practical on all garments would eliminate the problem of matching 
buttons at mending time. 

Staple materials that require no judgment in selection may be ordered 
by telephone and this is often a saving of time. Care should, of course, 
be taken not to request the delivery of small amounts of inexpensive 
goods. 

The five questions which naturally arise in connection with buying 
why, what, when, how, and where—were taken as the basis of the gen- 
eral outline of the course. ‘The first three questions relate definitely to 
the consumer and her needs, the last two show the relation between 
the consumer and the dealer. 

In connection with the first question, why buy, the girls through dis- 
cussion and answering questions, were taught that there must be a 
reason back of all buying, and to the extent that the reasons for buying 
are valid to that extent the buying is justifiable. An analysis of their 
own buying led to the conclusion that much of the extravagance in 
buying is due to the fact that there is no need for the article purchased. 
It is bought because it is cheap, because it is the latest thing, fashion- 
able or exclusive; because the saleswoman said it was ‘‘so becoming”’ 
or because our friends will note the costliness of the purchase; not be- 
cause the article is really needed. When purchased from any of these 
motives it often hangs in the closet or lies in the drawer and is never 
worn, because the design or color is not becoming, or the color does not 
harmonize with the rest of the wardrobe, or the material is too coarse. 

Then the class discussed the basis for the decision what to buy, bring- 
ing out the idea that the solution lies in the shopper’s own judgment, 
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based upon her experience and that of her friends, or the judgment of 
the salespeople, and that neither of these can be taken as infallible. 
With the training for greater efficiency in buying, given by the home 
economics courses for the shopper, and the new and rapidly developing 
field of study for training salespeople, there should result a combined 
judgment that will greatly simplify the problem of the textiles and 
clothing purchase. 

Standard goods versus season novelties was the chief line of study 
under what to buy, including both materials by the yard and ready made 
garments, considering design, texture, and color. Under ready made 
garments, underwear, both knitted and muslin, hosiery, shoes, gloves, 
and corsets were considered. 

Styles were discussed in connection with novelties, the setting of 
styles, their adoption and their influence upon the making, selling, and 
buying of cloth and of ready made garments. A study was made of two 
movements that are coping with the evil results of the constantly chang- 
ing styles—that of standardizing dress, using the term in its broadest 
meaning, that of simplified dress, not a uniform type; and that of the 
adoption of American fabrics and designs which will free from the hyp- 
notic influence of the word “imported.” 

When to buy included discussions of the advantage and disadvantage 
of buying at the beginning of the season, during the season, and at the 
close of the season; the regular yearly sales; legitimate and illegitimate 
sales; and the great need of exercising judgment in buying at sales. 

How to buy included information concerning personal and catalogue 
shopping and experience in both. The subject matter involved was the 
psychology of shopping, courtesy of shoppers and their treatment of 
salespeople, and treatment to be expected by shoppers; the abuse of the 
returned goods habit; methods of payment, advantages and disad- 
vantages of cash and charge accounts (including how to open accounts), 
and the installment plan. In catalogue shopping the necessity for 
accuracy in filling out order blanks was emphasized by actually filling 
out blanks until skill was attained. Methods of sending money were 
also discussed. 


It was recommended that girls take advantage of every opportunity 
to become saleswomen, were it only for a short time, since in this way 
they may gain two things which come only from experience, namely: 
they see the shopper from the sales person’s point of view, and they 
learn the sales person’s problems and so are less apt to be unreasonable 
in their demands as a shopper. 
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In discussing the question of where to buy, the girls were encouraged 
to patronize their home dealers first, but not to be limited or prejudiced 
by them. If they cannot get the best values and prices in their home 
towns then trade elsewhere, at department stores and specialty shops 
in the nearby city, or at mail order houses, considering, of course, the 
time and expense in shopping out of town and the expense of express 
and postage in trading by catalogue. 

The course was given in the form of lectures and laboratory work; 
the latter consisting of individual problems for the student to work out. 
Each student was given a special subject for study; for example, one 
student was given the subject of hosiery. The local dealers loaned us a 
full line of hosiery, the cheaper cottons, finer lisle, and various grades 
of silk in as many makes as they carried. The class spent one labora- 
tory period in the study of stockings, comparing the various makes as 
to shape and style (full fashioned, seamless, and seamless fashioned), 
price, quality of yarn, weight, and length of guarantee. The student 
then went on independently with her problem which was to find out 
the makes which would render the best service, and she asked some of 
the faculty members and students if they would be willing to test out 
these stockings by wearing them and giving her the results of their 
test along the lines of fading and shrinking with laundry, holding their 
shape, and length of time worn before holes or runners appeared. 

Other similar problems were the testing of draperies, ginghams, and 
printed voiles as to fading in sun and in laundering. Those that faded 
in laundering were also tested by setting the color and then laundering 
and the result compared to the first test. 

Comparisons were made between ready made garments and the gar- 
ments made by the various sewing classes, including wool skirts, silk 
blouses, white wash skirts, voile dresses, and children’s garments, in 
order to establish standards by which judgments might be formed in 
regard to design, price, materials, and construction. 

Each girl received at different times shopping assignments. They 
included the buying of garments for various occasions and for various 
ages—the child in the kindergarten, in the grades, in the high school, 
and in the college. At one time the students shopped for material by 
the yard and brought to the laboratory a tracing of the appropriate 
design, together with the samples of materials chosen, both materials 
for the garment and the trimmings and accessories. For example, the 
girl who had a summer travelling dress for a college student as her 
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assignment, selected a soft navy blue silk for the dress and several 
samples of organdy and linens in harmonious colors for different cuff 
and collar sets which could be easily attached and would give the cos- 
tume a fresh look. These purchases were brought to the laboratory 
and the girls gave their reasons for the selection of design and material 
and the reasons were discussed by the class. 

The second problem was shopping for ready made garments of vari- 
ous types. Arrangements were made with the local merchants by 
which these garments were brought to the laboratory forclass discussion. 

In connection with their specal topics the students sent out several 
questionnaires. One girl had “Shopping in the Small Towns” for her 
topic, and she arranged with all the class members to send blanks to 
their home firms all over the state asking questions in regard to the 
merchandise carried. For instance the firms were asked to name in 
order of the best sellers the makes of hosiery for adults and children, 
shoes for adults and children, corsets for adults and juniors, knitted 
underwear, gloves, sheeting, pillow case tubing, muslin, table linen, 
rugs, and draperies. One blank space was left for the merchant’s com- 
ments as to the good features of the merchandise carried. He was also 
asked what ready made garments were carried. 

Another special topic was ‘“‘How Clothing is Purchased.” A ques- 
tionnaire was sent to the mothers of the students, and to the faculty 
women, asking them to list the garments both for children and adults 
that they bought ready made, hired made outside of the home by dress- 
makers, hired made in the home by seamstresses and had made by 
members of the family. They were also asked whether they bought 
the following articles ready made, or made them at home and why— 
curtains, sheets, pillowcases, towels, comforters. The questionnaire 
included the following questions: ‘What kind of a rug have you found 
most serviceable in your living room?” ‘“‘What drapery materials 
(give trade name if possible) have you found most satisfactory?” Very 
good responses to these questionnaires have been received and some 
valuable information was available when they were tabulated. 

The special reports were given at the end of the term, each student 
giving her report before the entire class, so that every girl might have 
the benefit of all the reports. Each student obtained as much infor- 
mation as possible based upon practical experience from the question- 
naires and from inquiries among her friends besides that from the 
experimental work done in the laboratory. She kept up with market 
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conditions and prices, and advertising materials in the textile and trade 
magazines, such as Dry Goods Economist, Merchants Trade Journal, 
Textile World Journal, and Women’s Wear. From all of this knowledge 
the student formed her judgment, and the summary of her report was 
given in such a form that the others of the class could tabulate it in 
the following outline: 


Textile knowledge 
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Since some definite form was needed for keeping data, easily acces- 
sible, convenient, and eliminating the taking of many notes, the 
above form for tabulation was worked out asa class problem. The out- 
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line was made to include tabulation of materials on any article of wear- 
ing apparel that might be studied. Under material the spaces were 
left blank to be filled in by the student. If table linen was the subject 
for data, she would write linen, union, mercerized cotton; if a ready 
made garment, to these might be added silk, wool, and artificial silk; 
if shoes was the subject, patent leather, kid, or calf skin, and if hats, 
felt or straw. Under design the spaces were left blank for the same 
reason, that the same terms would not apply to all articles studied. 
Shoes would be classified as pumps, oxfords, boots; coats as tailored, 
semi-tailored; drapery material as plain, printed and woven, and so on. 

Numbers were used to indicate the various makes of the article 
studied. Hosiery, for example, would be written in the blank space 
under trade names; 1 might be Phoenix, 2 Ziffel, 3 Wayne knit, and in 
all of the outline the material under 3 would refer to Wayne knit hosiery. 

The course was supplemented by outside lectures given by people 
directly connected with the trades. The proprietor of a leading shoe 
store gave two lectures on the buying of shoes. A buyer of linen for 
one of the largest department stores in the state gave a lecture on linen 
buying. The educational director from one of the largest state depart- 
ment stores gave a talk upon her work with the sales people in training 
them to “‘serve the shopper more efficiently.” A corsetiere gave a 
talk on selecting and buying corsets. 

From the visual instruction department were secured a number of 
moving pictures on such subjects as ‘the making of shoes,” “gloves,” 
and ‘“‘laces, both machine and handmade.”’ The class visited several 
factories and mills—a hosiery mill where seamless stockings were knitted; 
a woolen mill where mule spinning and weaving of plaid mackinaw 
materials were carried on, and a skirt factory where one saw every step 
in the designing, cutting, and making of wool and silk skirts. 

When the trade magazines began to be so full of the subject of the re- 
vival of hand made and machine made laces and embroideries, and it 
was talked about to such an extent that one week was designated by mer- 
chants over the country as “lace and embroidery week;” when the Dry 
Goods Economist came out with a price list of laces on the market, which 
included, not only machine made and “real” Valenciennes, Chantilly, 
Torchon, Cluny, but also the hand made laces—Venetian point, Duchess, 
Limerick and Carrickmacross, the students found it quite worth while 
to spend some time studying laces, especially in learning to distinguish 
hand made from imitation, so that they might not be imposed upon by 
women who will again be going about with so called hand made laces. 
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As each year brings certain accessories to special notice, the time 
given to them will vary with the importance of the article. 

As implied in the beginning of this article, it is time that our schools 
and colleges give information and skill which will function in better 
buying. The shopper must be as definitely trained as the salesman, 
and the training must develop judgment as well as give information. 

It is the desire of the writer that this article may be freely dis- 
cussed. Many other schools have given courses with the same aim, 
that of making better buyers, and it is hoped that they will give the 
readers of the JoURNAL the benefit of their experience. 


STUDY OF COMPARATIVE WASTE IN A DINING HALL 
AND IN A CAFETERIA 


NOLA TREAT AND LENORE RICHARDS 


Division of Home Economics, University of Minnesota 


This study was made for the purpose of finding the relative economy 
of different methods of feeding students. Two types of service, a la 
carte and table d’hote, were studied, with a cafeteria and dining hall 
as examples. The cafeteria serves faculty and college students. The 
dining hall serves students of the high school age and older. Both are 
located in the same building on the Agricultural Campus of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. They are under the same management, with 
food of the same quality, purchased regardless of the institution in 
which it is to be used, kept in a common storeroom, and issued to the 
respective kitchens. The same recipes are also used in both institu- 
tions, though each kitchen employs its own corps of workers. The 
differences are that the same cooks are not employed in each; 
separate kitchens are maintained; and the rate of board in the dining 
hall is $4.00 per week while the patrons of the cafeteria spend as much 
or little as they wish, the amount ranging from $5.00 to $6.00 per week. 

The method of study was as follows. After the dinner had been 
served at night in the dining hall, two students' collected the waste 


1 Credit for this data should be given Fern Sewell and Elna Boss, students in the 
Institutional Management classes in the Division of Home Economics at the University of 


Minnesota. 
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from the tables. This waste was then sorted, in the way indicated 
in the following table, and weighed. In the cafeteria the same two 
students received the dishes from the noon meal, in the scraping room. 
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Table showing waste in the dining hall 
| | 
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- |— 
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2/17 336 | 2.5 | 0. 375} 1. 375 4.25 |0.0126 4.25 | Chiefly chocolate 
| pie 
2/19 334 12.5 | 0. 375 1 ss} 25 0 0426) 2.25 |16.5 
3/5 320 | 8.75 | 0.125) 2.0 |10 875]0.0339| 0.75 |11.625 
3/6 309 |17.125| 0.375) 1.25 118 75 lo. 0606 ; 375|19.125| Large amount of 
| tomatoes 
3/7 311 | 8.25 | 0.25 | 1.875|10.375|0.0334 110.375] Considerable but- 
| terscotch pie 
” | | | j a — Se M 
Average..| 322 | 9.825, 0.3 | 1.575|11.7 7 [0.0366 0.675|12.375| 
| Table showing waste in the cafeteria 
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| putter 
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| 2/18 223 3.875 | 0.125 | 0.25 4.25 | 0.019 3.025 | $3.56 
2/20 218 4.875 | 0.125 | 0.375 | 5.375 0.0247 | 0.375 5.75 
3/4 212 3.625 | 0.25 3.875 | 0.0182 | 0.75 4.625 
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3/7 199 4.125 0.125 | 0.125 | 4.375 | 0.0219 . | 4.375 
Average.. | 211 | 4.1 0.175 |} 0.2 4.475 | 0. 0212 | 1.25 | 5.725 
The av erage waste per meal as shown by the above chart was therefore: 
DINING HALL CAFETERIA 
; ; ae : erences : : Ibs. x a lbs. 
| a re Ce ee ee 1.575 0.2 
Total edible waste. . 11.7 4.475 
Inedible waste. .... 0.675 | 1.25 
Total waste... 12.375 5.725 
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They separated and weighed each kind of waste as stated below. The 
noon meal was chosen in the cafeteria and the night meal in the dining 
hall because those were the two meals which were most nearly the 
same as to menu and number served. 

Since the amount of butter served in the dining hall was limited, 
there was little wasted; hence it is impossible to make a comparative 
study of the waste in butter. 

As the above tables show, the only instance in which the waste in 
the cafeteria exceeded that in the dining hall was in the case of the 
inedible waste. The explanation of this doubtless lies in the fact that 
steaks and chops were served in the cafeteria and were not served in 
the dining hall. 

Using the cafeteria as a unit of comparison, the amount of waste is as 
follows: 

The amount of bread wasted in the dining hall was 7.87 times as much 
as that in the cafeteria. 

The total edible waste in the dining hall was 2.61 times as much as 
that in the cafeteria. 

The inedible waste in the dining hall was .54 of that in the cafeteria. 

The total waste in the dining hall was 2.16 times as much as that in 
the cafeteria. 

The waste per person in the dining hall was 1.72 times as much as 
that in the cafeteria. 

From the above, the following conclusions may be drawn: 

1. The a la carte, in this case the cafeteria, type of service results in 
less waste and is therefore more economical. 

2. Since the food was of practically the same quality in each case, it 
would seem that the greater percentage of waste in the dining hall is 
due to: 

_(a) Lack of appreciation of food cost when students can have as 
much as they wish to eat at a set price. 

(b) Lack of responsibility toward waste. 

(c) The fact that the amount paid for board, which is almost a mini- 
mum, must cover not only food, as in the cafeteria, but service as well, 
limits to some extent the variety which may be served. This caused 
a certain unavoidable monotony in the menu which was not found in 
the cafeteria, where such things as head lettuce, new rhubarb, and cauli- 
flower may be served and charged for according to cost. 
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FOR THE HOMEMAKER 


THE PROBLEM OF THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 


There was presented to Congress last August a report,’ prepared by 
the Director of the Council of National Defense, containing a careful 
study of the reasons for the high cost of living, and some suggestions 
for remedial measures. The increase in cost is attributed primarily to 
four different causes: curtailment of production, hoarding of storage 
food products, profiteering, conscious and unconscious, and inflation of 
circulating credit. This problem is but one phase of the larger problem 
of readjustment under after-war conditions. It is so interrelated with 
other reconstruction problems that a full discussion of it would mean a 
discussion of the whole question of reconstruction. It is not a new 
problem nor a problem of transitory character; it will not in the natural 
course be outgrown and left behind as, with the passing of time, we 
get farther and farther away from the recently closed war. To some 
extent it was a pre-war as well as a post-war problem, but it has re- 
asserted itself under conditions which have become aggravated. Not 
only have prices risen with increased rapidity during the war, but the 
public mind has also become more impatient and more accustomed to 
insisting that problems be met with solutions of a kind that bring tan- 
gible results. 

While the cost of living is much talked about, its gravity is still but 
inadequately realized. It means a tendency toward the lowering of 
standards of living; it accompanies reduced production; it is a cause of 
the neglect to provide for future national requirements, as well as of 
other sorts of disorder in both private and public economy. 

The fundamental basis for the maintenance of national standards of 
living is adequate production, economical distribution, and fair appor- 
tionment among the various economic groups which constitute society. 


1 Analysis of the High Cost of Living Problem. Submitted by Grosvenor B. Clarkson, 
Director of the Council of National Defense, to Secretary Baker, Chairman of the Council, 
and transmitted by him to the members of Congress. In this summary quotations have 
been made freely from the original report. 
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That America has the ability to produce enough goods to maintain 
and even increase the standard of living was shown during war time. 
Fair and equitable distribution of goods is a problem still unsolved. 
Production has in general been abnormally low since the armistice, 
except in the case of agricultural products. Food.production was 
improved rather than injured during the war, and has continued to be 
maintained. Cereals, meats, and garden products are apparently 
adequate in supply. 

The clothing condition is a very different one. When the war came 
to an end the supply of civilian woolens was unprecedentedly low, yet 
because of disagreement regarding prices and other matters by jobbers, 
manufacturers, and dealers, there has been much less production of 
woolen goods than last year. A similar condition is true in regard to 
the cotton industry. More spindles were idle in the first five months 
of 1919 than during the corresponding period for 1918. The produc- 
tion of boots and shoes for the first three months of 1919 was about 60 
per cent below the production for the last three months of 1918. The 
output of civilian men’s shoes fell off at least 25 per cent, and of 
women’s shoes still more. When housing is considered it is also found 
that the industries whose activity is a prerequisite to building, such as 
brick making, lime, cement, and lumber production remained relatively 
inactive or tied up with strikes anc labor disputes until late in the spring. 
It has been estimated that the United States was short a million homes 
at the end of the war. When railroad traffic is studied, when the coal 
situation is examined, and the iron and steel output investigated, sim- 
ilar results are found. 

The increase in prices from July, 1914, to June, 1919, for all com- 
modities taken together, is estimated at 107 per cent. Food, constitut- 
ing from 35 to 45 per cent of the total expenditure of typical wage-earn- 
ing families, increased in price 111 per cent, while that of cloths and 
clothing, about 15 to 20 per cent of the expenditure of the average wage- 
earning family, increased 150 per cent. Reliable figures showing the 
average increase in rents, 9 to 15 per cent of the expenditure, are not 
available. Fuel and light, amounting to approximately 3} to 7 per 
cent of family expenditure, show an increase of 80 per cent, and house 
furnishings, amounting to approximately 5 to 7 per cent of the expendi- 
ture, increased 131 per cent. ; 

Increases in the prices of goods are relatively meaningless unless taken 
in connection with increase in incomes. Just how generally increase in 
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wages has kept pace with increased cost of living is not known. Studies 
lately completed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics will soon be avail- 
able, but even then knowledge is lacking for earlier years. It must be 
remembered the only complaints of the high cost of living which have 
justification are those which are based upon inability of the present 
income to maintain previous or reasonable standards of living at present 
prices. The only well-founded complaints are those that mean that 
increase of income has not kept pace with increased cost oi living, and 
that there is therefore an enforced reduction in standards of living. 

In pre-war times every dollar finding its way to the market was sup- 
posedly the counterpart of some commodity also appearing in the 
market. Money expended for the purchase of food and clothing and 
for the payment of rentals was assumed to have been earned by some 
productive contribution to the general supply of commodities. With 
war and its non-productive activities funds appeared that implied no 
corresponding contribution to the market supplies of goods. With a 
decreased quantity of goods and an increased price, larger expenditures 
were demanded. Increased credit and increased circulating medium 
followed. 

The only way to overcome this inflation of the currency is by in- 
creased production to create such a volume of commodities and wealth 
that the balance between physical goods and circulating medium may 
be normal. 

The increased cost in clothing and housing is easy to understand 
because added to this effect of the inflation of the currency is inade- 
quate supply and curtailed production. But this does not explain the 
cost of food, since the food seems adequate. Nor are present food 
prices to be accounted for largely on the basis of heavy exports, since 
these have declined rather than increased. There is an increase in the 
amount of goods in cold storage. A partial explanation why food prices 
are relatively high, in comparison with prices of chemicals, metals, 
lumber, and certain other goods whose supply is relatively small,may be 
due to a concentration of purchasing power upon food. There seems a 
tendency toward a demand for the necessities of life in the form of 
finished goods and the producers and purveyors of food can demand 
abnormally high prices regardless of the relative plentifulness of their 
goods. ‘That is, the demand for such goods has increased out of pro- 
portion to the demand for other goods. ‘This gives an opportunity for 
profiteering and for wasteful distribution. There apparently has been 
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an actual increase of middlemen. Yet we must remember that while 
to produce a very large crop and sell it at abnormally high prices is 
profiteering, it is after all a kind of profiteering that deserves unstinted 
praise in comparison with that other species which deliberately reduces 
output and charges extortionate prices that may more than make up to 
the producer for the portion of products withheld, or the hoarded goods 
condemned to spoil or be lost. 

There is also unconscious profiteering. To take it for granted that 
increased wages, rents, or profits are permitted, whenever conditions 
permit an increase, whether or not the service rendered be increased or 
reduced, is one kind of profiteering. While increased money income for 
a given amount of service does not constitute profiteering unless the 
new money income will purchase more goods at the new price level, 
increased purchasing power with reduced service is the very essence 
of profiteering, and always means the deprivation of others. 

Diminished production of raw material will mean lowered standards 
of living whether prices rise or fall. Prices of finished commodities, 
consumption goods so-called, risen to an extent out of proportion to the 
rise in raw materials and perhaps to wages, means that profits are 
abnormally high. 

To attempt an immediate large reduction in prices of finished goods, 
while prices of raw materials continued to rise, would be dangerous in 
that it would tend to reduce production. Instead there should be elim- 
ination of waste, repression of profiteering and the stimulation of 
production. 

The only safe and practical method of effecting a readjustment now is 
by the practice of genuine economy, by increased production of the 
things society needs, by curtailment in the production and consumption 
of those luxuries which larger money incomes have falsely led us to 
believe that we could afford. 

There must be more information at hand. During the war agencies 
directed and codrdinated productive forces, showing the needs of the 
nation and encouraging production to meet those needs. One now 
looks with dismay upon the general flood of misinformation, half com- 
plete information, and undiluted ignorance which unavoidably pervades 
the land regarding our current economic situation in general. Lack of 
information gives rise to the major portion of industrial uncertainties, 
hesitation, misunderstanding, and conflict which interfere with the real- 
ization of the highest economic welfare of the people. For example, the 
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failure to produce seventy-five million pairs of footwear which might 
have been produced during the first three months of 1919, or the reduc- 
tion of over a hundred million tons in the production of coal up to July, 
1919, has meant a nationai loss of many billions of dollars worth of 
wealth. 

Standard marketing systems should be worked out. The cost of 
living varies not only between city and city, but between different dis- 
tricts without real reason. 

National needs may be estimated. In respect of wage earners’ 
families, for example, the Bureau of Labor Statistics and several other 
research organizations have made numerous studies of the habitual rate 
of consumption of families varying in size, income, occupation, and 
nationality. Unless there is to be reduction in standards of living the 
lessening of production below what is required to supply normal needs 
might be avoided by a campaign of education if the right information 
were available. If, on the other hand, certain improvement in standards 
of living were desired, the increase in production necessary to meet the 
requirements of suchimprovement might be made known and encouraged. 

Many of these adjustments must be made by the community at large, 
not by the individual. The part of the individual is to avoid profiteer- 
ing of any kind, to study expenditure with care, to practise careful 
economy, to inform himself as completely as possible of conditions. 
The Savings Division of the Treasury Department says: 


The reaction from the careful use of money during war time is widespread 
and disturbing. Retailers are securing goods from jobbers without arguing 
about prices, if they can only be assured of immediate delivery. They know 
their customers will scramble for the goods, regardless of cost. Thus, with 
an abnormal demand and a limited output, nothing else can be expected than 
high prices. It is a natural though deplorable, consequence that profiteers 
abound. 

When spenders are free and easy, prices go up with equal ease. Those who 
hold their “easy” money too cheaply make hard buying for those who must 
part sparingly with their limited funds and, by the same token, those who 
demand luxuries without accounting the cost may expect to pay more for 
necessaries. 

The people must return to the policy of careful buying and regular saving 
if they wish to help the situation. 


The quickest way to bring prices down is to stop buying while they 


are up. 
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THE SEVEN WEEKS EXPERIMENT BY THE COMMITTEE 
ON HOUSEHOLD ASSISTANTS! 


A tremendous reponse by applicants from four paid advertisements 
in the journals, one hundred and fifty visits to headquarters from em- 
ployers, many registered applications for the Home Assistant for next 
fall, unsolicited requests for interviews from half a dozen magazines, 
universal regrets from employers and assistants at the announcement 
of the close of headquarters, and the voluntary offer from several em- 
ployers for financial support of the work—these are the incidents in 
the seven weeks life of the experimental effort to establish the System 
of the Eight Hour Day Home Assistant which have justified the venture 
and proved the need of a permanent organization. 

The Committee on Home Assistants came into being through the 
instigation of the United States Employment Service, as a result of 
taking an invoice of applicants and employers in January, 1919. It 
was found that not only in every branch office in New York City plac- 
ing domestic servants, but that in all such branches throughout the 
State, there was constantly a shortage of servants as compared to em- 
ployers amounting to from 200 to 300 percent. In other words, if there 
were in one branch office during a certain week 60 calls from housewives, 
there would be only from 20 to 30 applicants for domestic work. 

Those in charge of the Women’s Department felt that this was a 
crucial situation which must be faced at least, dealt with if possible. 
There was in the late fall and winter a great number of women out of 
employment—women turned out of munition factories who had, in 
their work histories, a background of domestic service. However, 
when they were offered domestic service, they coldly refused it, saying 
that they had become used to factory hours and would not go back to 
private homes for a fourteen-hour working day. 

It was clear from a study of this situation that housewives must from 
now on draw for their supply from two groups hitherto untouched for 
domestic employment—first, the same group now available for store, 
office, and factory work; second, women having their own homes and 
families who could work part of the day, but who are not able to con- 
form to the demands of business and industry. 

The United States Employment Service, of course, was not the agency 
to establish such a system with its definite requirements and standards. 
Therefore, a committee was gathered together whose members repre- 


1 Information furnished by the Committee. 
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sented some of the important organizations for women in the city, 
with Mrs. Percy Jackson, representing the Consumers League, the 
Women’s Municipal League, and the Women’s City Club, as Chair- 
man. Emma Gunther of Teachers College, and Isabel Ely Lord of 
Pratt Institute were members of the committee, as well as representa- 
tives of the Young Women’s Christian Association, the United States 
Employment Service, and others. 

This Committee decided at first to make whatever placements were 
possible through the United States Employment Service. A meeting 
of all the women examiners was held and the eight hour system fully 
explained to them. Each was urged to advertise the idea and to refer 
any interested girls or employers to one of the offices assigned as the 
Central Placement Bureau. Many interviews were held with ex- 
aminers. Some placements were reported. Publicity was successfully 
accomplished, and a good deal of interest was aroused not only in New 
York but in other parts of the State. But weeks went by without real 
accomplishment in getting employer and assistant together. 

The Committee members thought at first that one of the best ways 
to develop practical interest in the work of the eight hour day assist- 
ant would be to establish Training Courses in Household Work. This 
effort was based on the belief that graduates of a school would be placed 
without question and that well equipped workers would prove the best 
advertisement of the system. With the codperation of the Head of the 
Department of Night Schools of the City Board of Education, a course 
in household occupations was planned for the Washington Irving High 
School. The plan was good and the theory of the educational effort 
was probably sound, but there was one miscalculation. Girls are not 
organized and are hard to reach. Advertising in such places as Em- 
ployment Centers and Settlement Clubs proved of no avail. No one 
registered for the courses. This failure showed the Committee that to 
attempt to reach the assistant first and then to find employment for her 
was quite the wrong way about. It became clear that if the employer 
could be interested—a demand created—the supply would follow and 
desire for training would come as both employer and employee began to 
see the value of it. 

On the basis of two months experience, the Committee was able to 
appreciate certain fundamental facts about the problem of establishing 
the eight hour day system. It became very clear that it was a highly 
specialized problem; that placement of assistants was impossible in a 
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big general employment office, because of easy confusion with the place- 
ment of hour and day workers; that the personality of the people in 
charge was particularly important; that a supervisor experienced in the 
establishment of the eight hour day assistant is absolutely necessary for 
instruction of employers, for assisting them to plan schedules, and for 
following up of placements. 

Early in March, the United States Employment Service was obliged 
to retrench because Congress cut its appropriation. Specialized work 
in the Service became impossible, therefore, and the work of the Com- 
mittee would necessarily have been dropped except for private financial 
aid generously offered to carry through the two months experiment. 

Shortly after the first of April, headquarters were opened with a 
paid Executive Secretary, and a member of the committee in special 
supervision of the work. 

The principles embodied in the eight hour day system are regular 
assistants engaged to be exclusive employees for the housewives (prefer- 
ably working for no one else at the same time) and engaged to work 
quite as permanently as do any household employees. They give eight 
hours a day,six daysa week. They eatandsleepathome. They agree 
to give extra service whenever required, for which they are always to 
receive extra pay. The wage is determined according to a sliding scale 
of efficiency and length of time in employment, and does and should 
compare favorably with that which obtains in factory, shop, and office. 
These assistants are engaged for regular specific duties, just as resi- 
dent maids are, but, during the eight hours they hold themselves ready 
to do whatever the circumstances of the particular day require. 

The purpose of the Committee was fourfold: to further in a general 
way the system itself; to determine what was the available supply of 
assistants; to determine how great was the demand of the employer; 
and to make that demand heard by the assistant. 

Two weeks of the seven were devoted to printing, advertising, and 
newspaper and magazine publicity. A folder outlining the fundamental 
principles of home assistants was distributed among hundreds of em- 
ployers. Contact was made with more than 150 employers, and all of 
these were interviewed. 

In order to supply one of these employers, an advertisement was put 
in the New York Sunday Times as follows: 

“A young business woman may secure three months vacation on coast 
of Maine if willing to help with the housework, eight hours a day, six 
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days a week, in exchange for room and board, traveling and incidental 
expenses paid, and $5 a week additional. Apply by letter only.” 

In response to this advertisement there were received some 85 an- 
swers. Other advertisements followed, for New York City, for the 
eight hour home assistant and for the four hour assistant to cover the 
dinner hour, bringing six and seven responses respectively. Every 
letter was answered from headquarters, giving an appointment for a 
personal interview, nearly all applicants met their appointments, and 
about 50 registered. This number has been increased as a result of 
publicity to a total of 75. 

From the very start the special character of this placement work was 
demonstrated by the quality of the applicants and the spirit of the 
employers. Applicants for summer places described themselves as 
teachers, social workers, business women, statisticians, college girls, 
buyers. All professed an interest in housework and a desire to make 
good at it. Employers were, on the whole, responsive and enthusiastic 
and recognized their responsibility toward the system and its standards. 
Both in grade of intelligence and in coéperative spirit employers 
and assistants encountered in this placement work proved superior 
to the usual personalities who come together in an employment 
exchange. 

The employers might be divided into several classifications: 

1. The women from the suburbs who are willing to give up their 
resident maids and introduce this system as soon as they understand it. 

2. The women in New York who have rather large establishments 
and cannot make the adjustment quickly. They have come for general 
lectures, have made out schedules covering the particular duties in 
their homes and have registered for assistants later. 

3. The women whose households are without service and who under 
pressure of necessity rush into headquarters to beg for assistants—this 
last group were the most numerous. 

The groups of applicants might be classified as: 

1. The married, trained, and heretofore, resident domestic who seems 
to be the best adapted at present for the home assistant, principally 
because of her long years of training. 

2. The high school graduate interested to take up this profession 
instead of going into business. 

3. The young business woman who really likes housework and finds 
she can be a part time home assistant while studying. 
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4. The married woman who has her own home and understands the 
problem of household work. One or two of this type have even had 
their own maids. One or two have grown children and wish to become 
wage earners. 

5. The business women and school teachers who can get the benefit 
of a change of occupation by becoming home assistants during the sum- 
mer months at the seashore and in the mountains. 

The procedure of handling business at headquarters was as follows: 
Employers are asked to come to headquarters for an informal talk on 
the principle of the system and are given an opportunity to present any 
and all objections or difficulties occurring to them. Schedules are then 
made out or the supervisor goes to the home and looks over the situa- 
tion in order to advise how many home assistants the house requires, 
the five point contract is agreed to, and interviews are arranged with the 
employee, either at her home or at the office under the direction of the 
supervisor. After the employee is engaged, the employer is requested 
to report to headquarters within a few days so that any differences 
which may have arisen may be adjusted if possible. 

The assistant receives the same instruction and the five point con- 
tract, and is required likewise to report in case of dissatisfaction, when 
the matter is handled entirely by headquarters. 

Both employers and assistants are individually told that headquarters 
exists for the permanent establishment of the system, which involves 
continuous relationship, and both are urged to rely upon it and resort 
to it for any adjustment necessary. The headquarters, the assistant, 
and the employer form a triangle in which each side is necessary for the 
others. A typical illustration of the operation of this principle is in 
the case of Mrs. W. and her new assistant, Mrs. Van B. A difficulty 
arose over the question of the employee’s dinner which she did not take 
at the employer’s house and when asked to go out for it she refused 
because she did not wish to interrupt her work. Mrs. W. called head- 
quarters the first day, saying that this situation troubled her. “I feei 
that it is very inhuman not to give Mrs. Van B. her dinner; I should 
like to give it to her. But since I have undertaken this system, I pro- 
pose to live up to it as you request. Won’t you explain this to Mrs. 
Van B., so that she will bring her dinner with her or take time to go 
out and get it.”” This matter was easily arranged by an interview 
between the supervisor and Mrs. Van B. at the latter’s house the evening 
of the same day. The assistant was gratified by the trouble taken and 
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said, ‘‘Understanding your rules I shouldn’t dream of taking dinner 
there. I shall arrange to provide it, as you recommend.” 

We could tell many interesting instances of the dovetailing of the 
employer’s need and the assistant’s possibilities. 

Two of the special difficulties which were brought out in our place- 
ment experience were: the arranging for the Sunday shift, which many 
of those who have tried the experiment feel should be a separate one; 
and the resisting of the pressure to employ home assistants in homes 
where resident maids are still used. 

The five weeks effort proved beyond the shadow of a doubt the reli- 
ability and responsibility of the home assistant. The task which lies 
before us is that of training her and making her efficient. The experi- 
ment has accomplished its fourfold purpose. An enormous demand on 
the part of employers has been established; a new source of applicants 
has been tapped; public interest has been demonstrated and, most im- 
portant of all, it has been clearly proved that the eight hour day home 
assistant is a solution of the domestic problem and capable of adjust- 
ment to many different homes, while a definite method of establishing 
this system has now been satisfactorily worked out. 

The headquarters are now closed and the experiment is at an end for 
lack of funds. 


HOME TIES OVER SEAS 


Home followed the American army, under the banner of the American 
Red Cross and other welfare organizations, from the states, across an 
ocean, and through war-ridden France, even into the land of the Kaiser. 
So far as was possible reminders of home were so placed that the American 
soldier, though separated by thousands of miles, would be encouraged 
to be true to the home, to the cause for which he was fighting, to the 
trust of loved ones, to himself. 

These reminders of home were simple ones—a Red Cross canteen at 
the front and a girl dealing out cocoa; or again, at a line of communica- 
tion, women, like the mothers of America, making doughnuts in a Red 
Cross kitchen where the boys could watch them; perhaps in the city, 
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the prospect of a rapid return to the front creating an urging inclination 
to let down, to have a last fling, a Red Cross hotel a la Americaine. 
And so along the paths where a Yank might wander was the Red Cross 
with a bit of America to strengthen home-ties, forming moral bonds. 

Every possble link to bind the soldier to his home was made by the 
Red Cross. The wealth of a nation is not judged by its agricultural 
products alone, its wealth, or its commerce, but is dependent upon the 
morals of the people, which have as their foundation the home. And 
through the agencies of the Red Cross, Home was carried overseas and 
the boys have returned with a deeper appreciation of its sacredness 


and value. 


A PRAYER FOR A LITTLE HOME 


God send us a little home, 
To come back to, when we roam. 


Low walls, and fluted tiles, 
Wide windows, a view for miles. 


Red firelight and deep chairs, 
Small white beds upstairs— 


Great talk in little nooks, 
Dim colors, rows of books. 


One picture on each wall, 
Not many things at all. 


God send us a little ground, 
Tall trees standing round. 


Homely flowers in brown sod, 
Overhead, thy stars, O God. 


God bless, when winds blow, 
Our home, and all we know. 


Florence Bone in the London Spectator. 
Quoted in Youth’s Companion. 























EDITORIAL 
The Journal of Home Economics, as it wishes a Merry Christmas 


to its readers, bespeaks their continued coéperation for another year. 
The JouRNAL desires to bring to its readers even more practical help 
than it has been able to offer in the past. It desires to keep them 
informed of events in the home economics world, to make suggestions 
that can be carried over into the practical work of the home, to offer 
help for the teacher and the extension worker, both in keeping them 
informed, giving the results of investigation, and helping formulate 
methods of work. It can only carry out these plans if all those inter- 
ested in these problems will contribute of their experience and their 
knowledge. The JouRNAL acknowledges gratefully the time and 
thought that many busy women and men are willing to put into book 
reviews, into news notes, into articles, and it asks that this work may 
be shared by many more. It is no less true of magazines than of 
persons that we are most interested in those for whom we work. The 
JouRNAL wants more subscribers; it hopes that many of its readers will 
send it as a Christmas gift to friends who would appreciate and enjoy 
it, but it wants most of all such help as will make it indispensable to 
teachers of home economics, to extension workers, to women in the 
home. 


Are We Shirking? Ip ihe early days of home economics domestic 
science and domestic service seemed to many people interchangeable 
terms. Then it was perhaps excusable that an organization like the 
American Home Economics Association, professing to deal with home 
problems, should make little attempt to aid in the solution of the 
problem of domestic employment. Now that home economics has been 
established in school and college, now that it is generally recognized as 
worthy of a place in education by the side of science or economics, there 
seems no fear that any practical work the Association might undertake 
would lower the standing of the subject. 

The domestic service situation has been studied by the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association; the United States Employment Service has 
felt it worth while to conduct an experiment in its adjustment; similar 
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experiments have been undertaken by individuals in Boston and other 
cities; the organization of domestic workers has been undertaken by 
Lady Londonderry in England; similar organization is planned in sev- 
eral places in this country; yet the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, whose work is distinctly for the home, has not even a committee 
on household employment. Have we been so concerned with problems 
of teaching that we have hesitated to deal with this real problem of the 
home? Would not our teaching be quite as effective if it functioned 
more directly in the home? 

Mrs. Richards many years ago established in Boston a Household 
Aid Association on much the same lines as the present experiment in 
New York. Miss Henrietta Roelofs, of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, in 1915 made a careful study of the question. Should not 
we, building on these foundations and on the other work that has been 
done, offer some real contribution to the solution of the question? We 
cannot excuse our neglect on the ground that such service affects only 
five per cent of the homes, for, as Miss Roelofs has reminded us, the 
largest group of women who are employed are either working in homes 
or in occupations related to it. 

If there is to be organization should not we aid in directing it? Is it 
not time that we helped either to adjust domestic service to the home 
or else showed the home how to be independent of it? 


Proposed Legislation. The Council of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association at its recent meeting in Chicago endorsed the fol- 
lewing two bills that were introduced into Congress at the last session. 
It will be remembered that the Smoot bill had been previously endorsed. 

The so called Barkley bill (H. R. 2855) was introduced into the House 
by Mr. Barkley of Kentucky, and is to ‘prevent the misbranding of 
merchandise.” Consumers, honest merchants and manufacturers are 
suffering from numerous misstatements and fraudulent brands on com- 
modities. Heretofore there has been no adequate protection against 
it. Under this bill misbranding becomes a crime and punishable by 
fine, imprisonment, or both. It covers imitations, false or misleading 
marks on goods, or misrepresentations in advertisements. Misstate- 
ments in textiles, foods, leather, and other commodities have been the 
cause of much wasteful buying by consumers, and even intelligent 
buyers strenuously object to being thus misled. Several labeling bills 
have appeared in Congress from time to time, but they have not been 
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considered workable, for they require too much complex data from the 
manufacturer and contain within them the possibility of fraud. The 
present measure is on the order of the British Marks Act which for more 
than thirty years has worked successfully in Great Britain and her 
Colonies. 

A second bill, called the Tinkham bill (H. R. 7014), asked for the crea- 
tion of a Bureau of Housing and Living Conditions in the Department 
of Labor. This Bureau would be charged with investigating the hous- 
ing and living conditions of the industrial population of the United 
States. It provides for research and experimentation by the Bureau 
with a view to the provision and publication of information to make 
economically practicable the elimination of slums, the improvement of 
living conditions, the reduction of the cost of construction of dwellings. 
It is hoped that it also may assist communities in making available to 
the greatest extent all existing housing facilities, and that it may serve 
as a clearing house of information on housing and living conditions. 

The American Home Economics Association was, by invitation, repre- 
sented at a hearing on this bill on November 12. A later hearing will 
probably be given in December or January. 

Another bill that deserves attention is the Longworth bill for the 
protection and development of the dye industry of this country. It 
provides for a tariff, both ad valorem and specific, on dyes, and for a 
system of licensing especially applicable to dyes that cannot yet be 
produced in this country, placing the power of licensing in the hands of 
the United States Tariff Commission. 


THE QUESTION BOX 


Question: What causes fresh milk to curdle when boiled with sugar 
in making fudge candy or icing? 

Answer: Chocolate contains an appreciable amount of tartaric acid 
—from 4.38 per cent to 5.82 per cent.!. When a fairly large amount of 
chocolate is used with a given amount of milk, it not infrequently 
happens that the milk curdles, even though the milk is quite fresh. In 
order to avoid this either use less chocolate or add to the fudge a small 
amount of cooking soda, not over } of a teaspoonful to 2 ounces of 
chocolate. 


’ Leffmann and Beam: Select Methods of Food Analysis, p. 277, 1901. 
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COMMENT AND DISCUSSION 


Attention of College Teachers. I am wondering if it is not time 
that some one called the attention of college teachers to the fact that 
they sometimes overstep the bounds of courtesy in giving to their stu- 
dents problems which involve the time of instructors in other colleges 
and universities. For example: I am at present in receipt of a letter 
asking for information in regard to practice houses. It would take at 
least an hour to answer the letter as fully as it should be answered. I 
regret that I have not so much time to give to one student in another 
institution. I should question whether I were justified in spending so 
much time upon a single student, perhaps, even in my own institution. 

When other instructors ask for information of this kind I have always 
made it a practice to answer as promptly and fully as possible, for I 
think that it is necessary to our general growth. I wish there were time 
to respond to the other demand but it seems to me impossible. 

MABEL T. WELLMAN, 
Indiana University. 


Fat Absorption. I wonder if you would think it worth while to 
point out the probable cause of the difference in fat absorption in the 
experiments carried out by Dr. Morgan compared with those of Dr. 
Blunt. On page 398 of the September JouRNAL, a comparison of the 
recipes used would indicate a marked difference in the stiffness of the 
twodevghs. We find that this factor is an important one in influencing 
the amount of fat absorbed. 

The report of this work moves me again to strongly emphasize the 
need of standard weights for the usual household measures. Three 
tablespoons of egg weighing 11 grams is surprising, unless the egg was 
well beaten.!. On the other hand, 148 grams for 1} cups of flour is 
excessive. 

This term, I hope to carry out with some doughs and batters, similar 
experiments to those in which potatoes were used as a food to be fried. 
I was surprised by the fact that the lower temperature was so much 
more satisfactory for frying the potatoes, both for the product and the 
effect on the heated fat. The doughs will be a much more severe test, 
of course, and probably there will be more difficulty in cooking the food 
properly at a lower temperature. 

ELIZABETH SPRAGUE, 
University of Kansas. 


1 It was understood by the Journat that this weight referred to the beaten egg. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


The Second Annual Meeting of the 
American Dietetic Association was held 
in Cincinnati, September 8 to 12, with a 
large attendance and an unusual number of 
guests. Lulu Graves, president of the asso- 
ciation, responded to the welcome of Mayor 
Galvin, and was followed by Edna White, 
president of the American Home Economics 
Association, who gave a report of the meet- 
ing of that Association at Blue Ridge. 

Miss Perry, formerly dietitian at Michael 
Reese Hospital, Chicago, gave a vivid 
account of her experience in France, con- 
trasting the varied conditions under which 
it was necessary for dietitians to work, 
some having modern equipment, others 
practically nothing. It was necessary for 
the dietitian to make her own place, since 
there had been no dietitians in other wars 
and neither our opponents nor our allies 
had dietitians. A paper by Katherine 
Fisher, of Teachers College, on the Courses 
of Instruction for the Training of Dietitians, 
read by Miss Wells, of Drexel, showed the 
need of a good preparatory education, a 
proper balance between practical and theo- 
retical training, the advantage of practical 
experience in the home, and of a knowledge 
of economics. Mabel Garaghty, secretary 
of the association, in her paper on the 
training of pupil dietitians, plead for real 
training instead of the use of the student 
dietitian to do clerical work or other 
duties that would not help her when she 
must assume entire charge of the dietary 
department. 

Whether the dietitian should buy food- 
stuffs or not was earnestly debated at differ- 
ent sessions with arguments pro and con. 
Several hospital superintendents were in 
favor of the plan. One doctor said: “My 
idea of a dietitian is that she should have 
complete control of all feeding in the hos- 
pital. Next to the chief of staff the dieti- 
tian’s position is the most important.” 


Standardization of curricula for nurses’ 
training schools was discussed by Rush 
Shelow of Norwood, Ohio, and an outline 
for nurses’ training in dietetics was pre- 
sented. Emma Winslow, Charity Organ- 
ization Association, New York, spoke of 
the training of social service dietitians, 
emphasizing the fact that her work is 
largely on the preventive side. Mrs. Mary 
Schapiro, whose paper on Jewish Dietary 
Problems was published in the February 
number of the Journal, in her paper on 
Social Service Dietetics as applied to work 
with Jewish families, gave a review of the 
effect of industrial revolution upon the 
home and women, especially upon un- 
trained women. She showed that, while 
the dietary laws of the Jewish religion were 
primarily for the sanitary and hygienic 
good of the people, when the poor try to 
live by them an unbalanced ration results. 
The Jewish social service dietitian is needed 
to give training in the art of selecting food. 

Blanche Joseph explained her social 
service work in Chicago and her course for 
student dietitians. Miss Eichelberger of 
Louisville, Kentucky, described her plan 
for furnishing a cottage and conducting 
nutrition classes there, and Miss Buell of 
Wisconsin University outlined the efforts of 
the department to get into closer coéper- 
ation with the University medical school. 

Olive Davis from the Government Hotel 
at Washington described the problems in 
the administration of Government dormi- 
tories, constitutiong the largest hotel in 
the world for women, with a capacity for 
approximately 2000. Mary Linsley, lately 
appointed dietitian of this Hotel, described 
in detail the progressive work in handling 
the dietitian’s problems. 

Eleanor Wells, of Teachers College, spoke 
of the hospital cafeteria, and Miss Arnold 
of the Y. W. C. A. Board read a paper on 
cafeteria management. Clara Noyes, head 
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of the Department of Nursing, American 
Red Cross, spoke of the work of the Red 
Cross Chapter Committees in Nursing 
Activities, and Dr. Louis Bauman of Co- 
lumbia University gave a paper on dieto- 
therapy. Dr. Elizabeth Campbell of the 
Cincinnati General Hospital gave a brief 
talk on the relation of physician and dieti- 
tian. Dr. Campbell said that the “devil 
enters the hospital through the hospital 
food.” “If there is not a dietitian, the 
staff should demand one.” “There should 
be a field for dietitians to help doctors in 
their private practice.” Dr. William Walsh 
of the Public Health Service gave an out- 
line of the value of dietitians in public 
health service, and Dr. J. R. Murlin told 
“What we have learned in dietetics from 
the army.” Bertha Wood of the Boston 
Dispensary made it very evident that the 
dietitian has an indispensable place in the 
dispensary. Dr. Ernest Irons of Chicago 
spoke of ways to avoid the excessive waste 
of food in hospitals, hotels, and households. 
Mrs. Mary Schwartz Rose of Teachers 
College read a most effective paper upon 
child feeding. Many others took part in the 
discussions that lent additional value to the 
meeting. 

The new officers elected were: President, 
Lulu Graves, Cornell University; Vice- 
Presidents, Ruth Wheeler, Goucher College, 
Baltimore, and Margaret Deaver, Mt. 
Sinai Hospital, Cleveland; Secretary, E. 
M. Geraghty, New Haven Hospital; Treas- 
urer, Margaret Sawyer, American Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C. 


The Child Welfare Special. A big 
gray automobile truck known as the “Child 
Welfare Special” was put into the field last 
summer by the Children’s Bureau of the 
U. S. Department of Labor to test the use- 
fulness of the automobile in carrying the 
message of better babies into rural com- 
munities. The truck is completely fitted as 
a model “well baby clinic” with a Govern- 
ment doctor and nurse in charge to examine 
children and give mothers advice concerning 
the care necessary to make and keep them 
well. 
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Such advice can be obtained by mothers 
in towns and cities at children’s health 
centers; but the country woman is usually 
shut off from such sources of information 
concerning the proper care of her children. 
The Children’s Bureau car will demonstrate 
a practical means of bringing education in 
child care to the doors of mothers who are 
far from infant welfare stations, and indeed 
often many miles from doctor or nurse. It 
is hoped that after a few months in the field 
a “log” of the car may be put at the service 
of organizations wishing to operate movable 
health centers. 

The first stop of the car was at Woodson, 
Morgan County, Illinois. In spite of the 
fact that the threshing season was at its 
height, the Government doctor and nurse 
were almost overwhelmed with the crowd 
of mothers, fathers, and babies. Examin- 
ations lasted until late into the evening. 

One mother who through an error lost 
her turn on the first day, and waited in 
vain all through the afternoon to have her 
children examined, returned on the following 
evening from her home several miles out in 
the country, so as not to miss the opportunity 
afforded by the Special. Such is the eager- 
ness of rural mothers to gain help. 

The towns visited by the Special have 
been chosen for the first public showing of 
the Bureau’s motion picture “OUR CHIL- 
DREN.” This picture shows how the citi- 
zens of one small town, Gadsden, Alabama, 
organized for child welfare and what they 
did to make Gadsden a safe place for children 
to grow up in. The stars of the production 
are Gadsden’s population under 6 years of 
age. 


A Remarkable Gathering. Washing- 
ton that has seen so many conferences 
during the last few years, has not welcomed 
a more remarkable gathering than that of 
the first International Congress of Working 
Women that met there from October 28 to 
November 5. Delegates were present from 
Belgium, France, Czecho Slovakia, Japan, 
and India, as well as from the English- 
speaking countries. The Women’s Trade 
Union of America acted as hostess. A large 
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part of the time of the conference was spent 
in considering a simple legislative program 
for all nations, dealing with the care of 
mothers and babies, the protection of child- 
hood, the protection of young womanhood, 
the question of night work, hazardous occu- 
pations, control of unemployment, and the 
eight-hour day. The resolutions formulated 
were passed on to the Labor Congress 
called by the League of Nations in session 
at the same time in Washington. 

While all of these problems have an 
effect upon the home, the conference put 
itself upon record for the welfare of the 
home in a still more direct way, carrying 
over to the wives of working men the same 
protection that was offered to those women 
who were actually themselves employed. 
The delegates from France and from Czecho 
Slovakia were especially urgent in this 
regard. The delegates impressed one as 
not only thoroughly in earnest, but as wise 
and reasonable in their attitude toward the 
questions discussed. Most of them were 
working women, and the conference in- 
cluded some who have made a national 
reputation. 

The official languages used were French 
and English, but speeches were made in the 
language of nearly all the different nations 
represented. Some, like the Japanese, 
spoke English well, and every delegation 
had some member who could interpret into 
the official languages. Miss Richardson of 
the Federal Board and Mrs. Norton repre- 
sented the A. H. E. A. at the conference. 


A Health Center. To keep well women 
well is the purpose of a Health Center re- 
cently opened at 43 East 22nd Street, New 
York City, under the direction of the Social 
Education department of the Y. W. C. A. 
There are no fees, and any woman or girl 
may be examined, advised, and if she wishes, 
enroll for gymnasium work which will be 
given with especial thought toward correc 
tive exercises. Dr. Florence Meredith, Di 
rector of the Center, has recently made 
medical examinations at Wellesley College 
and in a Boston factory where 3,500 women 
are employed. 
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After examining these girls Dr. Meredith 
says, “The main thing that is wrong with 
both classes of girls is harm done by faulty 
eating. Girls eat irregularly, too fast, and 
without proper regard to the rules of diet. 
Next to faulty eating I have found that a 
lack of exercise has caused the greatest 
amount of trouble.” 

Dr. Augusta Rucker, Director of the 
Health Division, Bureau of Social Education, 
plans to establish Health Centers throughout 
the country, and to use this one in New York 
as a model where physicians and physical 
directors from various local associations can 
come and study the best methods of carry- 
ing on similar centers. 


The Home Economics Education Con- 
ference at Salt Lake City, Utah, July 28 to 
August 7, was held partly because of the 
need to get together the Home Project 
Workers in the twenty districts. These 
supervisors discussed their individual prob- 
lems, and were aided by suggestions from 
one another in the solution of many difficult 
questions. Aftera successful summer’s work 
the consensus of opinion among supervisors, 
mothers, and students seems to be unani- 
mously in favor of the home project. 

During the first week of the convention, 
Miss Isabel Ely Lord gave valuable informa- 
tion and inspiration on methods of teaching 
household management. Her lectures in 
the general assembly were on the Aim of 
Home Economics Education, Surveying the 
Community before Beginning Home Eco- 
nomics Work, and The Girl and the Voca- 
tions. 

Dr. Louise Stanley of the Federal Board 
spoke during the second week of the conven- 
tion on methods of teaching domestic sci- 
ence and domestic art, emphasizing the 
teaching of the principle of underlying proc- 
esses, the use of specific illustrated materials 
and the wise use of text books and methods 
of correlation. In the general session she 
talked on Adapting Home Economics to 
the Community after the Survey, and The 
Importance of Related Work. 
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The Chicago School of Domestic 
Arts and Science has registered 355 stu- 
dents for its fall term, representing seven 
different states as well as Manila and Tokio, 
Japan. A number of the students are 
college graduates. A new laboratory has 
been equipped to meet the demand in the 
lecture and demonstration department that 
gives instruction in meal planning and prep- 
aration, in marketing, in the care and feed- 
ing of children, as well as in household 
management and housewifery. Institu- 
tional management and catering are also 
offered. A request has come for a business 
men’s lecture course on the choice of suit- 
able lunches. 

One of the interesting experiments of this 
school was undertaken at the request of 
Judge Mary Bartelme of the Juvenile 
Court of Chicago. A group of sixteen 
dependent girls from the homes of the court 
were given courses in cooking, cleaning, 
and serving, and later the girls were placed 
in homes. Judge Bartelme felt that the 
girls had received exceedingly valuable 
help by this work. 

It will be remembered that this school 
some years ago was awarded the money 
left from a fund provided for the women’s 
work at the World’s Fair in Chicago. 


The Eleventh Year of the Harrison- 
burg, Va., State Normal ‘School opened 
on September 24 with several changes in 
the faculty. Samuel Page Duke, A.B., 
A.M., formerly head of the Department of 
Education at the State Normal School at 
Farmville, Va., and for several years Super- 
visor of High Schools for Virginia, is the new 
president; Walter J. Gifford, A.M., Ph.D., 
formerly of Wooster University and also of 
Goucher College, Baltimore, is the head of 
the Department of Education; Miss Sarah 
M. Wilson, M.A., for nine years at Drexel 
Institute, is Supervisor of Practice Teaching 
and Instructor in Home Economics; Miss 
Grace A. McGuire, B.S., Director of Dining 
Hall, and instructor in Institutional Man- 
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age:nent, has just returned from overseas 
where she served as dietitian for a hospital 
unit. 

This school has gradually raised its re- 
quirements for entrance, and this year offers 
four years of college work with one prepara- 
tory year. The degree of B.S. was first 
awarded last June to a class numbering 
eleven. The Department of Home Econom- 
ics is arranged to meet the requirements of 
the Smith-Hughes Act; this is the only Nor- 
mal School in the State empowered to issue 
degrees under this Act. 


Notes. Miss Gertrude McCheyne, who 
has been for a number of years the success- 
ful leader of extension work in Utah, has 
resigned from her position in the Utah 
State Agricultural College at Logan, and 
accepted the position of State Leader for 
Home Demonstration Work in the state of 
Kentucky. 


Miss Florence Harrison, who for six years 
was Associate in Home Economics and 
Supervisor of Teacher Training at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois has been made Dean of 
the College of Home Economics at the State 
College at Pullman, Wash. 

Miss Elizabeth Beyer, formerly of the 
College of Industrial Arts of Denton, Texas, 
has been appointed to fill the vacancy at 
the University of Illinois. : 


The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
was conferred on Sophonisba Preston Breck- 
inridge, Assistant Professor of Social Econ- 
omy in the University of Chicago, at the 
commencement of Oberlin College. Miss 
Breckinridge already holds the degrees of 
Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor of Law 
(J.D.) from the University of Chicago. 


Dr. Nellie E. Goldthwaite, who returned 
last summer from the Orient, is to be Assist- 
ant Professor of Home Economics in the 
State Agricultural College, Fort Collins, 
Colo. 
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Argentine ranch, Food on, 307 

Army nurse corps (acknowledgment of 
service) ,* 470 

Asparagus, The canning of, 154 


B 


Baby aristocracy, 314 

BarLey, E.H.S. The use of weight stand- 
ards in handling food products, 312 

Baltimore H. E. Assn.,* 46 

Basement laboratories, comment and dis- 
cussion, 22, 465 

Beginnings of a penny portion lunch, 210 

Belated industry, A, 355 

Belgian society for the education of the 
family, editorial, 225 

Bibliography of home economics: 43, 91, 
139, 183, 277, 323, 371, 561 


BinzeL, Atma, L. Making children worth 
while, 27 
BIRDSEYE, Mrriam. Some suggestions from 
the Textile Section, 388 
BLakEY, R. G. Wise spending, 128 
Biunt, KATHARINE. Changes in fats ab- 
sorbed by fried foods, 440 
Book Reviews: 
Blue grss cook book, 89 
Broken homes, 515 
Business of the household, The, 136 
Camouflage cookery, 137 
Camp cookery, 467 
Caroline King’s cook book, 89 
Department store merchandise man- 
uals: The educational director, 90; 
Millinery, 275 
Diet and health with key to the calor- 
ies, 275 
Dietary for miners, 320 
Dietetics for nurses, 273 
Economical cookery, 89 
Economical war-time cook book, 89 
Economy in food, 229 
Elements of the science of nutrition, 39 
Food and victory, 137 
Food preparation, 182 
Food saving and food sharing, 230 
Home and community hygiene, 273 
Home and its management, The, 181 
Household engineering, 467 
Housewifery, 229 
Institution recipes, 321 
Lessons in cookery: food economy, 274 
Liberty cook book, 89 
Life of Ellen H. Richards, The, 229 
Manual of homemaking, 320 
Marketing and housework manual, 181 
Modern dietetics, 369 
More recipes for fifty, 321 
Newer knowledge of nutrition, The, 
115 





* Those starred are news notes, 
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Book Reviews—continued. 
Nutrition and clinical dietetics, 135 
One-hundred-portion war-time recipes, 

369 
Save and have, 319 
Sewing and textiles, 40 
Study of fabrics, 181 
Textiles and clothing, 319 
Well baby primer, 467 
Yarn and cloth making: an economic 
study, 275 

Bowen, Rutz. Visiting housekeeping with 
the Jensons, 125 

Branpt, Iva L. A course in textile shop- 
ping, 533 

Bread: See Cookery 

Brecxinripce, S. P. Education for the 
Americanization of the foreign family, 
187 

Budget: Budget making, 172; Divide your 
food dollar into fifths, 311; Plan of 
spending for the home, 453; Putting 
over budget lessons, 484. See also 
Thrift 

Budget making, 172 

Butt, Mary L. The Chatfield laundry— 
after six years, 222 

Buncu, Mamre. Acourse for home demon- 
stration agents: the Illinois plan, 430 

Burpicx, ANNA LALor. The wage-earn- 
ing girl and home economics, 327 


Cc 


Cafeteria, Comparative waste in a dining 
hall and a cafeteria, 540 

Cake: See Cookery 

Canning and Preserving: The canning of 
asparagus, 154; Effect of pack and 
depth of water bath upon interior tem- 
perature of jars in cold pack canning, 
246 

Canning of asparagus, 154 

Castite, Carrie E. Effect of pack and 
depth of water bath upon interior 
temperature of jars in cold pack can- 
ning, 246 

Cation, Janet G. Putting over budget 
lessons, 484 

Cave of precious things, The, 215 

Centigrade scale compared with Fahren- 
heit, 123 


[December 


Changes in the cost of living, 311 

Changes in fats absorbed by fried foods, 440 

Changes in food value of vegetables due 
to cooking, 143, 200 

Changes in physical and chemical constants 
of fats used for frying a standard 
dough, 394 

Chatfield laundry, The, 222 

Chicago School of Domestic Arts and 
Science,* 566 

Child health alphabet, 315 

Child survey, Boston,* 326 

Child Welfare Special,* 564 

Child welfare standards.* 373 

Children: Baby aristocracy, 314; Child 
health alphabet, 315; Child welfare 
standards,* 373; Content of a college 
course on child welfare, 70; Home 
economics and child welfare, 403; An 
Incident (teaches child to choose ap- 
propriate clothes), 459; Making chil- 
dren worth while, 27; Malnutrition, 5, 
95; Nutrition classes for children, 471; 
Outlines on child care, 102; Plea for 
the pre-school age, 501 

Clothing and Textiles: A course in textile 
shopping, 533; Household arts and the 
high school girl, 488; An Incident 
(illustrates wise choice of material), 
459; Putting over budget lessons, 484; 
Questionnaire on teaching, 367; Re- 
lated art for home economics courses 
in Smith Hughes schools, 300; Sug- 
gestions from the Textile Section, 388; 
Textile lessons for homemakers, 241 

College of William and Mary,* 93 

Comment and Discussion: Attention of 
college teachers, 558; Basement labora- 
tories, 272, 465; Educational needs 
of girls in S. Amer., 180; Fat absorp- 
tion, 558; A hint to the teacher of cook- 
ing, 36; Obdurate educators, 417; 
Questionnaire on teaching clothing and 
textiles, 367 

Communal kitchens,* 94 

Community Work: See Social Work 

Conference of home demonstration agents,* 
469 

Conference of state leaders, home demon- 
stration agents in northern and western 
states,* 141 
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Congress of Working Women,* 564 

ConLey, Emma. A simple guide for plan- 
ning meals, 310 

Connecticut H. E. A.,* 517 

Conservation: The silver lining of our con- 
servation cloud, 59 

Content of a college course on child welfare, 
70 

Coox, Dorotuy M. Factors influencing 
the amount of invert sugar in fondant, 
65 

Cookery: Acidity of syrups, 193; Changes 
in fats absorbed by fried foods, 440; 
Changes in fats used for frying a stand- 
ard dough, 394; Changes in food value 
of vegetables due to cooking, 143, 200; 
Experimental cookery, 119, 166, 351; 
Food selection and preparation, 288; 
Italian cookery, 337; Use of desiccated 
eggs, 108 

Codperative: Chatfield laundry, 222; Co- 
operative research, 166; Swiss wash 
kitchen, 220. See also Social Work 

Codperative research in experimental cook- 
ery, 166 

CorpDINER, Lucy. Rationing the fire suf- 
ferers in Minnesota, 347 

Cost of food, 163 

Cost of living: Changes in the cost of living, 
311; Problem of the high cost of living, 
543; Some pre-war prices and their 
increase, 177; A study of the present 
cost of food, 163; Wages and the cost 
of living, editorial, 270 

Course for home demonstration agents: the 
Illinois plan, 430 

Course in textile shopping, 533 

Courses in home economics: See Study and 
Teaching 

Cozens, Etta Rav. Changes in physical 
and chemical constants of fats used for 
frying a standard dough, 394 

Cultural value of home economics, 24 


D 


Daniets, Amy L. Acidity of various 
syrups used in cookery, 193; Factors 
influencing the amount of invert sugar 
in fondant, 65 


Davis, HELEN Ler. How to make home 
economics work function, 423 

Dean, ArtHUR D. The house speaks, 169 

Denny, Grace G. Textile lessons for 
homemakers, 241 

Denton, Minna C. Changes in food 
value of vegetables due to cooking, 143, 
200; What is experimental cookery? 
119 

Dickey, Etva M. An Incident, 459 

Diet: Jewish dietary problems, 47; Mal- 
nutrition clinic as a problem in dieta- 
ries, 95; Mineral matter in the diet 
(verse), 178; An S. A. T. C. diet 
kitchen, 252. See also Food Values 

Divide your food dollar into fifths, 311 

Does luxurious expenditure give employ- 
ment to labor? 82 

Domestic Art: See Clothing and Textiles 

Domestic Service: A belated industry, 355; 
Seven weeks experiment by committee 
on household assistants, 548; editorial, 
555 

Donuam, S. AGNES. Budget making, 172 

Drying: See Canning and Preserving 

E 

Eart, Dora L. Mineral matter in the 
diet, 178 

Economics: See Thrift 

Editorial: Another way to help the Jour- 
NAL, 511, 555; Are we shirking? 555; 
Belgian society for the education of 
the family, 225; Foreign letters, 508; 
Home economics contributions to the 
fifth liberty loan, 179; The Journa 
555; The Journat’s new dress, 36; 
Letter from Savings Division, U. S. 
Treasury, to A. H. E. A., 132; Methods 
of Americanization, 85; New condi- 
tions and new duties, 84; National cam- 
paign for government savings and in- 
vestment, 365; Proposed legislation, 
556; Standardizing research work in 
home economics, 179; Training for 
motherhood, 35; Wages and the cost 
of living, 270; What is waste? 317 

Education: See Study and Teaching 

Education for the Americanization of the 
foreign family, 187 
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Educators, Obdurate, 417 

Effect of pack and depth of water bath 
upon interior temperature of jars in 
cold pack canning, 246 

Eggs, The use of desiccated, 108 

Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fellowship: 
45*; editorial, 179; 280* 

Experimental cookery, 119, 351 

Extension Section, 462 

Extension Work: A Course for home demon- 
stration agents, 430; Farm Bureau and 
home demonstration work, 77; Home 
demonstration schools and short courses 
in Florida, 296. See also Social Work 


F 


Factors influencing the amount of invert 
sugar in fondant, 65 

Fancuer, Lauretta. The cultural value 
of home economics, 24 

Farm Bureau and home demonstration 
work, 77 

Fat absorption and decomposition in frying, 
393 

Fats: Changes in fats absorbed by fried 
foods, 440; Changes in fats used for 
frying a standard dough, 394; Method 
of determining the decomposition point 
of edible fats, 480; comment and dis- 
cussion, 558 

Fellowships in home economics (U. of 
Chicago),* 280 

Fellowships in social-economic research,* 141 

Fire sufferers, Rationing, 347 

Fondant, Factors influencing the amount of 
invert sugar in, 65 

Food on an Argentine ranch—long ago, 307 

Food selection and preparation, 288 

Food Values: Changes in food value of vege- 
tables due to cooking, 143, 200; A 
Simple guide for planning meals, 310; 
Use of desiccated eggs, 108. See also 
Cookery; Diet; Nutrition 

Foreign family: See Americanization; Social 
Work 

Frencu, MartHa H. The relationship be- 
tween the state supervisor of vocational 
education and the city supervisor of 
home economics, 343 


[December 


G 


Gas consumption of the household range, 
158 

GtapisH, Nancy G. Household arts and 
the high school girl, 488 

Grascow, Grace. The canning of aspara- 
gus, 154 

GoLpsTEIN, Harriet. Related art for home 
economic courses in Smith-Hughes 
schools, 300 

Gray, Greta. Vocational training for 
girls, 493 

Greer, Cartotta C. When, how much, 
and to whom should home economics be 
taught? 235 


H 


Harper, Mary A. Nutrition classes for 
children, 471 

Harrisonburg Normal School,* 93, 566 

Health, An ode to, 132 

Health Center* 565 

Heisic, Ester H. Acidity of various 
syrups used in cookery, 193 

Home and thrift, 171 

Home Bureau: See A Course for home 
demonstration agents, 430 

Home demonstration agents: Conference of* 
469; Course for, 430 

Home demonstration schools and _ short 
courses in Florida, 296 

Home demonstration work: See Extension 
Work 

Home economics and child welfare, 403 

Home Econ. Educ. Conference* 565 

Home economics in the woman’s college, 375 

H. E. Section of the Indiana State Teachers 
Assn.,* 232 

Home membership, Worthy, 306 

Home service work of the A. R. C.* 326 

Home ties over seas, 553 

Homes for workers engaged in war indus- 
tries,* 94 

Hood College (Practice Cottage) ,* 326 

House speaks, The, 169 

Household arts, Chicago public schools, 380 

Household arts and the high school girl, 488 

Household arts in the public schools, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., 385 
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Household assistants, Seven weeks experi- 
ment by committee on, 548 

How to make home economics work function, 
423 


Incident, An, 459 

India: (a letter from Mrs. Strong) 508 

Indiana University,* 326 

Indians, Agriculture of the Hidatsa, 168 

Industrial Education: See Study and Teach- 
ing 

Inland Empire Educational 
(Twenty-first annual session)*, 325 


Association 


Inspection vs. eating, 131 

Institution Administration Round Table, 
Teachers College,* 279 

Institution Economics Section, 233,* 511 

Institution Management: Chatfield laundry, 
222; Institution Administration Round 
Table,* 279; Penny portion lunch, 210; 
An S. A. T. C. diet kitchen, 252. See 
also Institution Economics Section. 

Iowa State College (H. E. Division) ,* 373 

Italian cookery, 337 


J 


Jewish dietary problems, 47 
K 


Kans. State Agr. Coll.*, 517 

Korea: (a letter from Etta Belle Grimes), 510 

KRUEGER, JEAN. A Study of the present 
cost of food, 163 


L 

LanGcwortnhy, C. F. The Office of H. E., 
13, 519 

Laundry, The Chatfield, 222 

League for Preventive Work,* 326 

Legislation: Legislative program of the A. 
H. E. A., 498; A New program for the 
promotion of home economics in the 
schools, 261; editorial, 556 

Legislative program of the.A. H. E. A., 498 

Luamon, Lots. The use of desiccated eggs, 
108 

Life members of the A. H. E. A.,* 326 
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Lunch, A penny portion, 210 
Lusk, GRAHAM. Nutritional standards of 
adolescence, 281 


M 


McCRACKEN, ELIzABETH. Home economics 
and child welfare, 403 

MacDonatp, Peart. A plan of spending 
for the home, 453 

Making children worth while, 27 

Malnutrition: See Children 

Malnutrition clinic as a university problem 
in applied dietaries, 95 

Mariotti, Eva. Italian cookery, 337 

Mass.icu, Georce B. The beginnings of 
a penny portion lunch, 210 

Meal planning, a simple guide for, 310 

Meetings of A. H. E. A. See A. H. E. A. 
Meetings 

MENDENHALL, Dorotnuy REED. Outlines 
on child care, 102; Plea for the pre- 
school age, 501 

Menus: See Cookery; Diet 

Method of determining the decomposition 
point of edible fats, 480 

Methods to be used in the study of gas 
consumption of the ordinary household 
range, 158 

Milk: Its relation to race characteristics, 131 

Milk, What it takes to produce, 76 

Mineral matter in the liet, (verse), 178 

Morcan, AGNgEs Fay. Changes in physical 
and chemical constants of fats used for 
frying a standard dough, 394 

Motherhood, Training for, editorial, 35 

Mulberry Bend, Annexing to the U. S. A., 
213 


N 


National Conf. of Social Work,* 233 

National Dairy Show, 46,* 76 

National Research Council,* 422 

National Society for Vocational Education,* 
45 

New England H. E. Assn.,* 231 

New program for the promotion of home 
economics in the schools, 261 

N. Y. Assn. of Dietitians,* 232 

“Newer knowledge of nutrition,” 115 
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News Notes (other news items are starred 
throughout the index): Alpha Theta 
Pi, 142; Beyer, Elizabeth, 566; Bradley, 
Alice, 94; Breckinbridge, S. P., 280, 566; 
Cooper, Charles, 518; Courses on mar- 
keting, 326; Gearing, Mary, 142; Gold- 
thwaite, N. E., 374, 566; Harrison, 
Florence, 566; Jones, Nellie Kedzie, 94; 
McCheyne, Gertrude, 566; McCullough, 
E. Grace, 280; Mass. Agr. College, 518; 
Mills College, 94; Peabody College, 518; 
Practice house, U. of Chicago, 518; 
Ravenhill, Alice, 142; Skinner, Edna, 94; 
Stern, Frances, 142; Univ. of Alberta, 
142; Univ. of Indiana, 94; Univ. of 
Minp., 94 

Nursing and home economics,* 93 

Nutrition: Milk—its relation to race char- 
acteristics, 131; Newer knowledge of 
nutrition, 115; Nutrition classes for 
children, 471; Nutritional standards of 
adolescence, 281. See also Children; 
Diet; Food Values 

Nutrition classes for children, 471 

Nutritional standards of adolescence, 281 


O 


Ode to health, 132 

Office of Home Economics, 13 

Office of Home Economics: Some results of 
the work carried on during the fiscal 
year, 1918-1919, 519 

Omicron Nu, 26, 186,* 374* 

Opportunity, Our, 1 

Oregon H. E. A.,* 325 

Our opportunity, 1 

Outlines of courses in household arts, 
Chicago public schools, 380 

Outlines on child care, 102 


P 


Partner at home, 457 

ParTripce, SARAH W. Home demonstra- 
tion schools and short courses in Fla., 
296 

Peex, Liuian. The silver lining of our 
conservation cloud, 59 

Penny portion lunch, 210 

Peterson, Mrs. Frepericx. Child health 
alphabet, 315 


[December 


Plan of spending for the home, 453 

Plea for the pre-school age, 501 

Pledge to our country, frontispiece, January 
Practice in homemaking adjustments, 233* 
Prayer for a little home, 554 

Preserving: See Canning 

Prices, Some pre-war, and their increase, 177 
Problem of the high cost of living, 543 
Project: See Study and Teaching 

Putting over budget lessons, (clothing) 484 


Q 


Queries (sanitary conditions in groceries), 
452 

Question Box: Bleaching flour, 227; Coffee 
with cream, 37; Digestibility of boiled 
eggs, 368; Milk curdie in candy, 557; 
Potato water, 37; Poison in orange peel, 
228; Tea with fish, 37; Toxin in cotton 
seed meal, 38 

Quotations (not otherwise listed): Conser- 
vation and Thrift, 4, 12, 23, 69, 88, 171, 
547; soldiers’ rations, 269; wartime 
changes in diet, 439 


R 


Ranch, Food on an Argentine, 307 

Range, Gas consumption of the, 158 

Rationing the fire sufferers of Minn., 347 

RAVENHILL, ALice. Content of a college 
course on child welfare, 70; Reconstruc- 
tion in relation to home economics, 436 

Recent advances in our knowledge of food 
selection and preparation, 288 

Recognition of home economics* 94 

Reconstruction: Our opportunity, 1; Silver 
lining of our conservation cloud 59; 
editorial, 84 

Reconstruction in relation to home eco- 
nomics, 436 

Related art for home economics courses in 
Smith-Hughes schools, 300 

Relationship between state supervisor of 
vocational education and city super- 
visor of home economics, J43 

Remarkable gathering, A,* 564 

Research: See Cookery 

Research in experimental cookery, 166; 
editorial, 179; reports, 351 
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Resolutions: Americanization, 85; clothing 
and textiles, 388; health, 85; thrift, 84, 
366; extension work, 464; recognition of 
hospitality at Blue Ridge, 464; voca- 
tional education, 464 

Review of some recent literature on malnu- 
trition in children, 5 

Ricwarps: See Ellen H. Richards 

Ric#arps, LENorE. Study of comparative 
waste in a dining hall and in a cafeteria, 
540 

Roserts, Lypra. A malnutrition clinic as 
a university problem in applied dieta- 
ries, 95; Areview of some recent litera- 
ture on malnutrition in children, 5 

Rose, Mary Swartz: The newer knowledge 
of nutrition (book review), 115 

Rural Work: See Extension Work 


S 


Sanitary conditions in groceries (5 questions), 


452 

Scuaptro, Mary L. Jewish dietary prob- 
lems, 47 

Scholarship in home economics (U. of Wis.)* 
280 


School: See Study and Teaching 

School lunch: See penny portion lunch 

Science Section, 460 

Score cards: Cake, 354; Textiles, 245 

Service: See Domestic Service 

Seven weeks experiment by the committee 
on household assistants, 548 

Sewing: See Clothing and Texti!-s 

Silver lining of our conservation cloud, 59 

Simple guide for planning meals, A, 310 

Smratt, ANNE. Household arts in the 
public schools, Lexington, Ky., 385 

SKINNER, ALice. The canning of asparagus, 
154 

SmitH, C. B. The Farm Bureau and home 
demonstration work, 77 

Smith-Hughes Bill: See Legislation 

Smith-Hughes Schools: See Study and 
Teaching 

Smoot Bill, 499 

Snow, Jenny H. Outline of courses in 
household arts, Chicago public schools, 
380 


Social Work: Italian cookery, 337; Jewish 
dietary problems, 24; Nutrition classes 
for children, 471; Rationing the fire 
sufferers of Minn., 347; Visiting house- 
keeping with the Jensons, 125; Welfare 
work in a mining town, 21. See also 
Americanization; Extension Work 

Some pre-war prices, 1860, and their increase, 
177 

Some suggestions from the Textile Section, 
388 

SPRAGUE, Evizaseta C. A method of 
determining the decomposition point of 
edible fats, 480 

Standardization: Codperative research in 
experimental cookery, 166; Methods in 
study of gas consumption, 158; Stand- 
ardizing research work in home eco- 
nomics, editorial, 179; Suggestions 
from the Textile Section, 388; Use of 
weight standards in handling food 
products, 312; What is experimental 
cookery? 119 

S. A. T. C. diet kitchen, 252 

Study and Teaching: Content of a college 
course on child welfare, 70; Course in 
textile shopping, 533; Cultural value of 
home economics, 24; Education for 
americanization, 187; Home economics 
in the woman’s college, 375; Home 
demonstration schools and short courses 
in Florida, 296; Household arts and the 
high school girl, 488; Household arts, 
public schools—Chicago, 380, Lexington 
Ky., 385; How to make home economics 
work function, 423; New program for 
the promotion of home economics in 
the schools, 261; Our opportunity, 1; 
Outlines on child care, 102; Reconstruc- 
tion and home economics, 436; Related 
art for home economics courses in Smith- 
Hughes schools, 300; Relationship be- 
tween state supervisor of vocational 
education and city supervisor of home 
economics, 343; Silver lining of our 
reconstruction cloud, 59; Textile lessons 
for homemakers, 241; Vocational train- 
ing for girls, 493; Wage-earning girl and 
home economics, 327; When, how much, 
and to whom should home economics 
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be taught? 235; Worthy home member- 
ship, 306 

Study of comparative waste in a dining hal: 
and in a cafeteria, 540 

Study of the present cost of food, 163 

Sugar, Invert in fondant, 65 

Supervisor: See Study and Teaching 

Swiss wash kitchen, 220 

Syrups, Acidity of, 193 


. 


Tacoma H. E. Assn.,* 325 

Teaching: See Study and Teaching 

Textile lessons for homemakers, 241 

Textile Section: Questionnaire, 367; Report, 
513; Suggestions from, 388; Topics for 
study, 93* 

Textiles: See Clothing and Textiles 

Thrift: The cave of precious things, 215; 
Does luxurious expenditure give em- 
ployment to labor? 82; The home and 
thrift, 171; National campaign for 
government savings and investment, 
editorial, 365; Partner at home 457; 
Wise spending, 128, editorial, 133. See 
also Budget 

Treat, Nota. Study of comparative waste 
in a dining hall and in a cafeteria, 540 


U 
Univ. of IIl.,* 280 
Univ. of Minn. (Div. of H. E.),* 280 
Univ. of S. Dak., (H. E. Dept.) ,* 232 
Univ. of Wis. (h. e. courses),* 518 
Use of desiccated eggs, 108 
Use of weight standards if handling food 
products, 312 
Vv 
Visiting housekeeping with the Jensons, 125 
Vocational education: See Study and 
Teaching 
Vocational training for girls, 493 
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Ww 


WANGENHEM™, Atice. The eave of precious 
things, 215 

War service acknowledged,* 470 

Wash kitchen, the Swiss, 220 

Waste, What is? editorial, 317 

Waste in a dining hall and a cafeteria, 540 

Wage-earning girl and home economics, 327 


Weight standards in handling food products, 
$i2 

Welfare work in a mining town, 21 

WELLMAN, Manet T. Recent advances in 
our knowledge of food selection and 
preparation, 288 

What is experimental cookery? 119 

What it takes to produce milk, 76 

WHEELER, Rutw. Home economics in the 
woman’s college, 375 

When, how much, and to whom should home 
economics be taught? 235 

Waracre, Jesstre. An S. A. T. C. diet 
kitchen, 252 

Waite, Epna N. A new program for the 
promotion of home economics in the 
schools, 261; Our opportunity, 1 

Witson, Etten Howarp. The Swiss wash 
kitchen, 220 

Witson, ISABELLA. 
mining town, 21 

Wise spending, 128 

Women’s club markets products,* 93 

Wooprurr, Syprt. Changes in fats ab- 
sorbed by fried foods, 440 

Worthy home membership, 306 


Welfare Work in a 


Y 


Yonkers H. E. Ass’n,* 231 








